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We propose in this paper to consider the bearing of the 
Baconian logic upon the spirit and views of Rationalism, that 
system of theological thinking and scriptural interpretation which, 
daring the last century, and the earlier part of the present one, 
grew to so portentous a height of influence and power in the 
Christian world, and devastated so extensively the fair fields of 
religious faith and reverence; and which, though now happily on 
the wane, is still far from having laid down its arms and retired 
from the conflict, but continues to wage pernicious war, especially 
on the continent, with the ancient faith of the Church and the 
revealed truth of God. The effects which Rationalism produced, 
in a former age, upon the state of theological sentiment in our 
own country, were of the gravest and most lamentable character, 
namely, Arianism in some, Socinianism in many others, and 
Deism in still more; and these errors resulted as naturally from 
its spirit and principles, as they ran naturally into one another, 
Arianism into Socinianism, and Socinianism into Deism. Whereas, 
in the present age, the most remarkable and important effect 
which it has produced, is one which has resulted from it only 
remotely, and by way of reaction against its pernicious excesses. 
We refer to the new Oxford school of theology, which directs 


its attacks against the fundamental principle of the Reformation, 
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namely, the right and duty of private judgment in matters of 
faith, under the pretext, or, possibly enough, under the sincere 
conviction, that the tendency of that principle is Rationalistic, and 
that, in point of historical fact, the spirit of Rationalism was the 
product of the spirit of Protestantism. The divines of this new 
school are filled with a just abhorrence of Rationalistic irre. 
verence and impiety, and having convinced themselves that the 
spirit of Luther and Calvin was really the germ of it all—a germ 
which, however apparently unlike the ultimate growths which 
they ascribe to it, only needed, in their judgment, the lapse of 
time, and the ripening elaboration of a few successive generations 
of theologues, to develop itself into all the worst forms of unbelief 
and profane speculation—they have become ashamed of that 
Reformation which the rest of the Protestant world are unanimous 
in pronouncing ‘glorious,’ and overleaping in their retrograde 
course the interval of many ages, would fain drag the Church 
back with them, to fall down in unreasoning and unquestioning 
idolatry before the oracles of patristic theology, to prostrate her 
judgment and her faith, without reserve, before the ‘ dicta’ of 
ancient fathers, and the ‘decreta’ of early councils; strangely 
forgetting that, if later theologians and councils had no right to 
interpret the Scriptures for themselves, the earlier divines could 
not have it merely because they were earlier; and that, if the 
earlier theologians possessed such a right, it was one which could 
not be alienated from their successors merely because they came 
later; the question being one not of time, but of principle, and of 
inherent, indefeasible right. 

But, apart from all discussion of the merits of this new theo 
logical movement, no one can doubt that the movement itself is 
a very powerful one, and deserves the gravest study and cor 
sideration from all who are concerned about the cause of Divine 
truth, and the welfare of the Christian Church; and when viewed 
as being, in one at least of its aspects, a reaction against the spirit 
of Rationalism, it invests this latter subject also with a new i 
terest and importance in the eyes of all who value the fundamental 
principle of the Reformation before alluded to, and who would be 
loath to think that there can be any real affinity between the 
devout and reverential spirit of the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century, and the open impiety and unhallowed daring of the 
Rationalists of more recent times. The important question whieh 
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is now forced upon the attention of all sound Protestant divines 
is—How, or upon what principle, is the right of private judgment 
in theology to be separated and distinguished, by a broad and clear 
line of demarcation, from the spirit and maxims of Rationalism in 
theology ? How, or upon what principle, is it to be demonstrated 
that the one does not naturally run into the other, as is erroneously 
alleged? or, in other words, what is the true remedy and cure of 
Rationalism? ‘The true remedy is not, as all sound Protestant 
theologians agree, to fall back upon the principles of Church 
tradition and Church authority. But if this is not the true 
remedy, what is?—a question which is becoming every day more 
and more solemnly urgent, when the number of minds is so 
rapidly growing who are of opinion that there is no antidote to 
Rationalism possible, so long as the fundamental principle of 
Protestantism is maintained—no other cure for it than to renounce 
and abjure the Reformation altogether as a curse and a calamity 
to Christianity, and to take refuge in the authority of the early 
catholic and undivided church. 

Are there, then, any clear and sound principles which might 
serve as a solution to this momentous question, or which might 
at least offer some contribution towards such a solution? We 
think there are; and we submit the following short series of 
logical principles to the judgment of our readers, as adapted, in 
our view, to accomplish, in some measure at least, that im- 
portant end. 

I. The first principle which we think ought to be laid down 
upon this subject is the following : ‘ That in every question about 
truth which the human understanding can entertain, the un- 
derstanding itself occupies the position of judge or arbiter’ This 
is the same thing as to say, what no one will deny, that nothing 
canever be admitted into the understanding as true except what 
the understanding, upon some ground or other, pronounces to be 
admissible as true. The very use and office of the reason and 
understanding which God has given to every man is to determine 
between truth and error, to discriminate between what he should 
receive as true and what he should reject as false; to test and try 
the grounds and reasons of every proposition which claims his 
assent, and to pronounce judicially upon their sufficiency. This 
isa function of arbitration, indeed, which the understanding may 
abuse, and, in point of fact, does often abuse; its determinations 
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and decisions may be and often are quite false and erroneous; and 
it may and does often proceed upon totally wrong principles in 
coming to its judicial conclusions, as we shall see, indeed, imme. 
diately. Still it cannot be denied that to the understanding 
of every man is assigned this office of judging and deciding what 
every man should assent to and receive as truth. No rational 
being can ever receive anything as truth except what commends 
itself to his understanding, whether rightly or wrongly, as such, 
that is, except what his understanding decides, whether rightly or 
wrongly, whether upon grounds suflicient or insufficient, to be 
worthy of his reception. Ifthe reason of a man could assent to 
anything without judging it to be reasonable, whether rightly or 
wrongly, this would amount to a renunciation of its own rational 
self; it would amount to an abnegation of all rationality. 

This judicial right, this arbitrial prerogative and function of the 
human understanding, is a principle for which the Rationalists 
earnestly contend, and it is one which we think must be at once 
conceded to them. It is not at this point of the discussion that 
we can, with any reason, demur to their views. It is at a sub- 
sequent point, by-and-by to be indicated, that we must commence 
our antagonism, if that antagonism is to have any force and 
weight of argument. To reason against this first principle would, in 
fact, involve a plain self-contradiction. For when we proceeded 
to reason against it, what would that be but to begin to test it 
and pronounce upon it by dint of our own understandings! 
In other words, our understandings would be exercising a judicial 
power, in the very act of attempting to: prove that they had 
no such power. They would be pronouncing arbitrially against 
the assertion of their own arbitrial power. 

The truth is that, with respect to this fundamental principle, 
Protestantism and Rationalism are at one; for what is the right 
and duty of private judgment in religion, but the right and duty 
of every rational mau to decide and judge for himself, or in the 
exercise of his own understanding, having all the materials of a 
sound judgment before him, and upon his own responsibility to 
God as the only Lord of the conscience, as to what is, and what is 
not to be received by him as religious truth? Ard what is this 
but to acknowledge that every man’s understanding hath authority 
and is bound to act as a judge or arbiter upon questions of religious 
faith, provided always, that it act in that capacity upon right prin- 
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ciples, and according to sound maxims and laws? So far, then, 
sound Protestantism and Rationalism are at one in their funda- 
mental principle. To this extent all Protestants are Rationalists. 
And if they were not, they would not be rational at all. Nay, so 
far as this fundamental principle is concerned, it is in vain for 
any Anglican, or even any Papist, to pretend to deny it; for they 
too would only in effect affirm it, in the very act of denying it. 
For why is it that the Anglican prefers to submit his faith to the 
dictation of the early fathers and councils, and the Papist to pros- 
trate his before the infallibility of the Pope? It is because they 
both judge such a course to be safest, and wisest, and best. It is 
because their reason or understanding determines in favour of such 
acourse. ‘They are satisfied, upon grounds which appear to them 
sufficient, that that is the surest way to arrive at religious truth and 
certainty. And what is this, we demand to know, but to exercise 
their own right of private judgment, while that right is denied? 
The only real difference between them and the Protestant is, that 
they exercise this right of private judgment once for all, and in 
the comprehensive act of determining for ever after to abjure it, 
and to submit their faith implicitly to the authority of other men; 
whereas the Protestant prefers, and thinks it his duty, to exercise 
the right habitually, and to the last. But we may truly say that 
no single exercise of the right which the Protestant ever makes 
can be compared, in point of sweeping comprehensiveness and far- 
reaching effect, with that one exercise of it, by which the Anglican 
and the Papist abrogate and surrender the right for ever. 

II. The second principle which we would lay down upon this 
subject is the following: ‘That there is a vital and fundamental 
distinction between the evidence of a proposition, and the inherent 
character or qualities of the proposition itself.’ 

If it is unquestionable, as already shown, that the understanding 
of every man is to him the ultimate judge and arbiter of what he 
is to receive as truth, it is no less unquestionable that every man’s 
understanding is bound to proceed in its decisions upon sound 
principles, upon principles agreeable to its own rational nature. 
When a civil judge is elevated to the bench, he is not only invested 
with the high prerogative of judgment, but he is, at the same 
time, laid under solemn obligations to judge justly, or according 
to the principles and laws of equity. He has his powers, but he 
has also his responsibilities. And so is it with the judicial fune- 
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tion of every man’s understanding. The understanding of every 
man is invested with an arbitrial intellectual prerogative, but it is, 
at the same time, bound to be regulated by sound intellectual 
principle and law; otherwise its sentences and decisions will not, 
and cannot, be according to truth. If it violates right logic in its 
sentences, these sentences cannot be just and legitimate. ° Right 
logic is the only competent law in the court of the understanding; 
just as the code of a nation is the only competent law in its courts 
of civil or criminal judicature. And as, in the latter case, strict 
conformity with the national code is the indispensable condition of 
civil justice, so, in the former, a like strict congruity with the 
logical code is the indispensable condition of intellectual equity. 
In placing the understanding, then, upon the judicial bench, we 
invest it with no dangerous prerogative, for we, at the same time, 
lay it under a solemn obligation to decide in every question that 
comes before it upon right logical principles, if its decisions are 
to possess any intellectual validity or worth. And that is what 
we have now begun to do, in laying down as our second principle, 
‘that there is a fundamental distinction between the evidence 
of a proposition, and the inherent character of the proposition 
itself.’ The proposition is the statement which is submitted 
to the understanding to be believed; the evidence of the pro 
position is the ground or grounds, the reason or reasons, upon 
which the statement claims to be believed. The inherent charac. 
teristics, then, of a proposition are one thing, and its evidence is 
quite another thing. The proposition may have many internal 
characteristics in relation to the understanding, which are alto- 
gether distinct from the evidence upon which it claims to be 
received by the understanding. ‘To one mind it may seem a very 
probable, to another mind a very improbable proposition ; to one 
very strange, to another not at all strange; to one quite marvellous 
and astounding, to another quite familiar, and not in the least 
surprising ; to one comprehensible enough, to another not compre- 
hensible at all; or to all human understandings alike it may pre 
sent insurmountable difficulties in conceiving or imagining the 
fact, or the nature, to which it refers. But all these inherent 
qualities and aspects of the proposition are plainly quite distinct 
and separate matters from the evidence of the proposition, or the 
grounds and reasons upon which it claims to receive the mind’ 
assent. A proposition, indeed, may be such in its inherent chi 
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racter, as to need no evidence to prove it; it may be what is called 
an identical proposition ; which, in effect, is no proposition at all, 
seeing it really affirms or denies nothing: or a proposition may be 
such internally as not to admit of being proved by any evidence 
whatever ; that is, it may be self-contradictory, a contradiction in 
very terms; but neither can such a proposition be said really to 
assert or deny anything, seeing it nullifies itself, or proclaims, 
in its very terms, its own nullity. But with reference to 
all other kinds of propositions, or rather with reference to all 
propositions which really affirm or deny anything, there is, we 
repeat, a plain distinction between their contents and their evidence, 
and between the characteristics of their contents, and the qualities 
of the evidence. The contents of the proposition are what the 
understanding is called upon to admit or not into its convictions ; 
the evidence is that, upon the strength of which the understanding 
is called upon to come to its decision. The evidence, it is true, 
may, in some cases, lie so close to the eye of the understanding, 
it may be so familiar to its knowledge and experience, it may be 
sure to occur to the understanding so readily and easily, that it 
may not be formally stated at all. The proposition may be simply 
enunciated, and left to suggest and call up before the mind its 
appropriate evidence. But still this does not destroy the distinc- 
tion we have drawn. There is always evidence suggested in such 
cases, as the proof of the proposition, if not formally stated and 
produced, and there is always the same clear distinction existing 
between the proposition which the understanding admits, and the 
reason or reasons on account of which it admits it. 

The principle now laid down is one which all parties, Rational- 
ists and Anti-Rationalists, will readily admit; and our reason for 
stating and illustrating it has been mainly to prepare the way for 
a third principle, to which we now proceed. 

III. This ¢hird principle is one which must be familiar to all 
who have studied the Baconian discipline. It is this—‘ that the 
proper procedure of the understanding, in the investigation of 
concrete truth, is to submit its convictions to the objective evidence 
of that truth, and to that alone.’ The understanding, in other 
words, is not only ‘judge,’ but also ‘minister.’ It has not only 
judicially to decide what is true, but, in thus deciding, it is bound 
ministerially to submit its convictions to the objective evidence 
of truth. Like the judges in our courts of law; judges though 
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they be, they are only the law’s ministers. They are not entitled 
to pronounce sentence magisterially, without any regard either to 
the evidence of facts, or the prescriptions of law; but they are 
solemnly bound to accommodate their sentences to both. 

Observe, now, the use of the distinction which we have just been 
drawing between the evidence of a proposition, and the inherent 
qualities of a proposition. In questions of concrete truth or fact, 
it is the evidence of the proposition, as distinguished from its 
internal characteristics, which is the only legitimate ground of the 
understanding’s decision respecting it. If the understanding dis. 
regards the evidence of the proposition, or regards it only in part, 
and admits the other characteristics of the proposition to sway its 
judgment either in part or altogether, then the procedure of the 
understanding is unsound and illegitimate. It is a procedure not 
true to tle only right principles of logic, a procedure which 
cannot be philosophically or rationally vindicated, a procedure 
which vitiates and renders worthless all the intellectual decisions to 
which it leads the way. . 

It is a fundamental principle of the Baconian logic, that the 
function of the understanding is thus purely ministerial in the 
ascertainment of concrete truth. This is not the place to prove 
the truth of that principle; but assuming it to be as true as it is 
unquestionably Baconian, what we wish to point out is the import- 
ant bearing of the principle upon the spirit and intellectual pro- 
cedure of Rationalism. 

It is at this ¢hird stage of the discussion that we come into 
direct collision with Rationalistic views and principles. For what 
is the essential principle of Rationalism, as exhibited in inquiries 
into the concrete or substantive facts or realities of the spiritual 
universe? It resolves itself into a denial of the purely ministerial 
function of the understanding in such inquiries: it amounts to 
this, that the understanding of man, as the test or arbiter of truth 
in such questions to man, is entitled to give weight in its decisions 
not only to the objective evidence of propositions as distinguished 
from their internal qualities, but also to these qualities as much, 
or more; or even to have regard to these qualities exclusively, 
and to put out of view altogether the objective evidence; or, 
in other words, to convert the internal characteristics of proposi- 
tions, either in part or entirely, into the evidence of these 
propositions, and to pronounce upon them accordingly. Some 
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concrete theological proposition, wears to the reason or under- 
standing an aspect of probability or improbability; it appears, 
so soon as stated, to be a very likely, or a very unlikely propo- 
sition, the understanding’s own previous views being, of course, the 
standard or measure of that likelihood or unlikelihood ; or perhaps 
the proposition affirms a fact, the modus of which is perfectly level 
to the mind’s comprehension ; or, on the contrary, some fact of an 
exactly opposite kind, which, in its modus, surpasses altogether 
the human grasp and comprehension. And what does Rationalism 
hold with regard to the prerogatives of the understanding respect- 
ing propositions characterised by such qualities? It holds that 
the understanding is entitled to decide upon the truth of the pro- 
positions, on the ground of their possessing such internal qualities ; 
to decide that such propositions are true as have the qualities 
of likelihood or comprehensibility, however slight or insignificant 
their proper objective evidence may be, rather than another set 
of antagonistic propositions, which, whatever weight of objective 
evidence they may have, labour under the disadvantage of wearing 
to the understanding an air of improbability, or of referring to 
facts that surpass the compass of the human comprehension. 
Now, in proceeding upon such principles as these, the understand- 
ing of man becomes not merely the judge, but the dictator of truth. 
It becomes, not a constitutional arbiter, to decide, in questions of 
truth, upon ascertained and acknowledged principles; but an 
arbitrary, lawless, capricious autocrat, to dictate and to domineer, 
as seemeth good in its own eyes. It first sets up its own views 
and opinions as the standard of what is. probable or improbable, 
credible or incredible, explicable or inexplicable, comprehensible or 
incomprehensible ; and then, having taken the measure of proposi- 
tions by this arbitrary standard, it completes its violation of all 
sound and rational logic, by either admitting the evidence, or 
rejecting it, as best suits its own views ; by either exaggerating the 
evidence, or depreciating it; by dealing with the evidence either 
partially or impartially, as its own humour may suggest; that 
evidence, all the while, being the only legitimate and genuine 
ground of judgment, and the fair and full consideration of it 
being the only function of the understanding which is really 
competent to it in its capacity of judge. 

The reader may now distinctly perceive the contrast between 
the Baconian logic and the logic of Rationalism. The Baconian 
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logic makes a broad and clear distinction in concrete inquiries, that 
is, in inquiries into the actual substantive existences and realities of 
the universe, between the internal qualities of propositions and 
their objective evidence, and it restricts and obliges the under. 
standing, to have respect, in its procedure and decisions, to the 
evidence alone; and this Jaw it lays down, upon a mature and 
profound consideration of the position of the understanding in 
relation to all concrete being, as being a spectator merely, and 
not a dictator. But the spirit of Rationalism takes up a position 
at the very opposite pole of thought. It takes no account what. 
ever of the position of the understanding as distinguished from its 
powers; and, in consequence of this neglect, it overrates and 
exaggerates its prerogatives and capacity. It absurdly elevates 
the humble spectator of things into an universal dictator. It 
turns the humble ‘ minister nature’ into the haughty ‘ magister 
nature.’ It converts the puny understanding of man into the 
standard and measure of universal possibility, and teaches this 
petty intellectual potentate to swell and strut, and speak boastfully 
of itself, as if its little spark of intelligence were the sun of the 
universe, and as if its tiny capacity of thought were the 
omnipotent energy of the Infinite Mind. 

Now if this be a true contrast, if this be a true account of the 
opposite qualities of the Baconian and the Rationalistic logics, 
-it seems naturally and necessarily to follow, that what is right in 
the one of these systems must be the true and sufficient remedy for 
what is wrong in the other. If Baconianism is true, and deeply 
grounded in nature, it ought to be able to prevail over the opposite 
system, which, by reason of its very opposition to Baconianism, 
can neither be true nor have any real ground. If Baconianism 
is profoundly philosophical, it must be able to expose and refute 
Rationalism as the very opposite of philosophical. If Baconianism 
is true to sound reason, then Rationalism is not even rational. 
If Baconianism is man’s reason profoundly meditating upon its 
own position in the universe, and giving just law to its own pro- 
cesses in harmony with that position, Rationalism can only be 
man’s reason deceiving itself with false and superficial conceits; 
it can only be man’s reason abusing itself, and virtually abne- 
gating its own intelligence, by proceeding upon principles and 
laws inconsistent with its own real position as an intelligent 
being. 
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But now, if Baconianism be an adequate cure for Rationalism, 
what need is there to run away from and renounce our Pro- 
testantism in order to find one? What need is there to vilify and 
defame the fathers of the Protestant church, as if they had taught 
nothing but error, and to throw ourselves with implicit and blind 
faith into the arms of another set of fathers, a thousand years 
further back, as if they had taught nothing but truth? This were 
a fearful price assuredly to pay for an antidote to the evil, and 
it would be difficult to say whether the acknowledged bane or the 
proposed antidote was the more pernicious. 

It is really worth considering whether men have not an antidote 
to Rationalism of sufficient virtue, much nearer at hand, and 
whether the logic of Lord Bacon, which has worked so many other 
almost miraculous cures already, might not be able to add yet 
another miracle of healing to the number, by curing this for- 
midable distemper of Rationalism also. And we can easily see 
that, if it could only succeed in casting the evil spirit of Ration- 
alism out of theology, it would go far, by this very dispossession, 
to exorcise the evil spirit of Anglicanism too; for if Anglicanism 
is, as we believe, a violent and a blind reaction against Rationalism 
and against the Reformation misapprehended as Rationalistic, 
its fury would, no doubt, be moderated, if once it saw its adversary 
seriously menaced and weakened from another quarter. Nay, it 
might even be expected to recover its self-possession, and to return 
to the ground of the Reformation once more, if, under the 
teaching of this potent logic, it were compelled to acknowledge 
that the very same logical principles which unequivocally con- 
demn the spirit of Rationalism in theology, as unequivocally 
vindicate and justify the spirit of the theology of the sixteenth 
century. 

Does the Baconian discipline, then, supply such a vindication of 
the theological spirit and procedure of the Reformation? Does 
it justify the Reformers as much as it condemns the Rationalists ? 
Let us consider, for a moment, what were the fundamental prin- 
ciples of theological inquiry upon which the Reformers proceeded. 
They may be expressed briefly and accurately thus: the right of 
private judgment in questions of religious faith and obligation, 
and the duty of implicit submission in such questions to the 
authority of the Scriptures as the word of God. The right of 
private judgment was asserted as a quéstion of privilege, between 
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man and man, and between the Church as a whole and each of its 
members. But the duty of submission to the word of God was 
no less earnestly asserted as a point of obligation between man 
and God, between every man’s conscience and God as the Lord of 
the conscience. And there was a vital connexion maintained to 
exist between the right and the duty ; for, if it be granted that 
it is the duty of every man to submit his understanding to the 
authority of God’s word, it necessarily follows that every man 
has a right to be left at liberty to do so—to be left at liberty 
to perform his duty, and not to have his faith overborne and 
coerced by the authority either of the Fathers or of the Church, 
The right cannot be denied unless the duty is denied also. But, 
if the duty is acknowledged, the duty originates and sanctions 
and hallows the right ; and, at the same time, guards it against 
abuse, and restrains it from all licentious excesses. The duty at 
once makes the liberty of the judgment necessary, and places that 
liberty under law to God. 

It was owing to the recognition of this duty and right together 
that the doctrinal symbols of the Reformation became what we 
find them to be—equally distinguished for the rejection of all the 
corruptions of doctrine which had accumulated during the long 
reign of Popery, and for the reverential acceptance and faithful 
confession of all the essential and characteristic truths of the word 
of God. In the exercise of ‘the right, they brought all the 
doctrines then taught by the Church to the standard of the 
Scriptures; and they searched the Scriptures diligently and 
learnedly to see ‘ whether these things were so;’ and it was under 
the deep-felt obligation of ‘the duty’ that they at once cast out 
every thing from the temple of faith that was contrary to the 
word, and restored and re-established every truth that was agree- 
able to its testimony. They equally condemned all human cor- 
ruptions, and accepted and honoured all Divine mysteries. They 
were quite as much distinguished by the reverential spirit in 
which they received the most deep and mysterious truths of 
God, as they were by the bold and unsparing spirit in which they 
renounced all the superstitions and erroneous inventions of man. 
And both these effects were produced by the same cause. Their 
submission of mind to the word of God made them equally 
zealous for every truth it contained, however far surpassing the 
comprehension of their ufiderstandings, and against every ‘doc- 
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trine and commandment of man,’ however long consecrated by 
time, and however strongly supported by church tradition and 
authority. 

Nor was this implicit submission of their understandings to the 
authority of the Scriptures a blind and irrational submission. 
It was a submission for which they could give a most sufficient 
reason; it was a submission in the highest degree rational, 
because it proceeded from their rational conviction that the 
Scriptures were the word of God. They were satisfied of the 
Divine origin and authority of the Scriptures by arguments which 
appealed to their understandings, and being assured that it was 
God who spoke to them in these Scriptures, they recognised 
it as one of the clearest dictates of reason, that whatever God 
utters must be true, and that, when Divine authority speaks, all 
human authority must be silent. Their faith was not a blind, but 
an enlightened and rational faith; and the same light of a sound 
understanding which led them to the conviction that the Bible is 
the book of God, conducted them farther to the assurance that 
whatever doctrine they found in the Bible, when fairly interpreted, 
must be true, however mysterious and incomprehensible the 
modus of the truth might still remain. And thus it came to pass 
that the theologians of the Reformation were throughout eminently 
rational, without ever falling into Rationalism, or even verging 
towards it; and while they began by asserting the right and duty 
of every man to exercise his own understanding in regard to 
religious truth, they nobly ended by offering up the enlightened 
homage of their understandings to the Divine mysteries. They 
began by asserting their liberty to think and judge; but their 
liberty terminated in a most reverent faith; it did not end in’an 
impious scepticism and unbelief. They used the liberty which 
they claimed, not to wrest the genuine meaning of Scripture, 
but to find out and to accept and to profess the true meaning. 
They demanded that their understandings should be left free, but 
they meant not freedom to reject the testimony of God, but free- 
dom to accept it; they meant freedom from the tyranny and 
usurpation of human dogmas, not freedom from the conviction 
and authority of Divine revelations. 

Now nothing can be more easily shown than that these funda- 
mental principles of the theology of the Reformation were con- 
ceived, in so far as they were applied’ to the investigation of the 
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concrete and substantive facts of the spiritual world, in the 
truest spirit of the Baconian logic. The Reformers, indeed, 
knew nothing of Baconianism. The preaching of Luther preceded 
the Novum Organum by a hundred years ; and, in all probability, 
but for the preaching of Luther, and the intellectual and spiritual 
emancipation which it achieved for the mind of civilized Europe, 
the Novum Organum would never have been written. But their 
intellectual procedure, on religious questions, was thoroughly 
Baconian, though Bacon was not yet born. Bacon did not invent 
a new logic—he only read off from the book of the understanding 
a logic which had never indeed been transcribed from it before, 
but which was as old in its principles and laws as the understand. 
ing itself. He did not dictate a logic of his own to the under. 
standing ; all he did was to let the understanding dictate the true 
logic of its own position and powers to him. And though there 
had not been many understandings in the world before his time 
who had proceeded upon sound logical principles in their physical 
researches, we are quite prepared to maintain and to show that the 
Reformers at least—like the apostles before them, of whom they 
were the truest and worthiest successors that the world had ever 
seen—had conducted their spiritual researches upon substantially 
the same logical principles which Bacon afterwards elaborated as a 
guide to scientific inquiries. 

The three great functions which Baconianism prescribes to the 
understanding in concrete researches are the observational, the 
interpretative, and the ministerial. Now were not these the very 
functions of mind which the Reformers exercised, in order to 
recover and restore the pure original truths of God? They did 
not seek to excogitate the knowledge of spiritual facts and 
realities by the mere oracular efforts of their own minds, but they 
went for it to the legitimate field of observation ; they sought it 
in the book of the oracles of God. And when that book lay open 
before them, how did they deal with it? Did they dictate to it? 
No; they were content with the humbler and more befitting office 
of interpreting its language. They were the best Bible scholars 
of the age. They had the greatest mastery in their generation of 
all the helps and resources of sacred philology. They interrogated 
the Scriptures, and they brought forth their true and honest 
meaning by all the means and appliances of a grammatical 
exegesis. They obtained their doctrinal results and definitions 
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by lengthened and laborious processes of scriptural induction. 
And when these results were thus obtained, no minds could be 
truer than theirs generally were, to the duty of ‘ ministerial sub- 
mission.’ Whatever they found in the Bible they accepted as 
true and certain, however different from their early faith, however 
opposite to their most cherished prejudices. They were the last 
men in the world to make their own subjective powers of com- 
prehension the standard of possible fact or truth. Whatever they 
had objective evidence for in the word of God, they unhesitatingly 
received, however peculiar, however remote from all human ex- 
pectation or guesses, however exalted above all human capacity to 
conceive and understand. 

Now was not all this an exact exemplification beforehand of the 
Baconian principles and processes? Did it not amount to an 
anticipation, upon the field of theological investigation, of sub- 
stantially the same intellectual procedure, which was to be recom- 
mended a century later by the father of modern science for phy- 
sical research ? 

It forms an interesting illustration and confirmation of this 
identity of the theological logic of the Reformation with the 
Baconian logic, to find that the theological views of Bacon him- 
self, especially with reference to the proper office of reason in 
religion, and its proper conduct and bearing in regard to the 
Divine mysteries, harmonize perfectly with the views which had 
guided the Reformers of the sixteenth century. We have every 
reason to believe that Bacon was as free and bold in his theological 
as he was in his philosophical researches. His was not a mind 
to receive any system of doctrines upon the mere authority of his 
predecessors ; and we may be all the more certain that he had 
examined very carefully the foundations of theology, from there 
existing some reason to think that, at one period of his life, when 
he was a young man residing in France, he was somewhat inclined 
to scepticism. 

In the preface to the ‘ Instauratio Magna,’ we find the follow- 
ing sublime prayer : ‘In principio operis, ad Deum Patrem, Deum 
Verbum, Deum Spiritum preces fundimus humillimas et ardentissi- 
mas ut humani generis erumnarum memores, et peregrinationis 
istius vite, in qua dies paucos et malos terimus, novis suis 
eleemosynis per manus nostras, familiam humanam dotare dignetur. 
Atque illud insuper supplices rogamus, ne humana divinis offi- 
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‘eiant, neve ex reseratione viarum sensus, et accensione majore 
luminis naturalis, aliquid incredulitatis et noctis animis nostriy 
erga divina mysteria oboriatur ; sed potius ut ab intellectu puro,a 
phantasiis et vanitate repurgato, et divinis oraculis nihilominus 
subdito, et prorsus dedititio, fidei dentur, quie fidei sunt.’ In the 
second book of the Advancement of Learning he expresses hin- 
self to the same effect thus, p. 221: ‘The prerogative of God 
extendeth as well to the reason, as to the will of man; s0 that 
as we are to obey his law though we find a reluctation in our will 
so we are to believe his word, though we find a reluctation in 
our reason. For if we believe only that which is agreeable to ow 
sense, we give consent to the matter and not to the author, which 
is no more than we would do towards a suspected and dis. 
credited witness ; but that faith, which was accounted to Abraham 
for righteousness, was of such a point as whereat Sarah laughed, 
who therein was an image of natural reason. Wherefore we con- 
clude that sacred theology, which, in our idiom, we call divinity, is 
grounded only upon the word and oracle of God, and not upon 
the light of nature, for it is written, “Cceli enarrant gloriam Dei;” 
but it is not written, “ Ccelienarrant voluntatem Dei;” but of that 
it is said, “Ad legem et testimonium, si non fecerint secundum 
verbum istud, ete.” ” 

Bacon, then, it is plain, was no Rationalist in religion ; and in 
this respect, he furnishes in his own person, the most interesting 
of all exemplifications of the truth that the Baconian logic is not 
only not Rationalistic itself, but is the true cure and remedy for 
theological Rationalism. It would appear to have cured Bacon 
himself of his early scepticism; and we are persuaded that that 
was only one instance of a service which it has often rendered to 
men’s understandings since. * 

The question, then, as to the line of demarcation between the 
principles of the Reformation and the principles of Rationalism, 
stands thus: the first were such as the Baconian logic fully 
approves and vindicates: the second are such as the same logic 
as clearly and unequivocally condemns. The first amounted to an 
anticipation of the Baconian logic: the second amount to aa 
abnegation of it. The first remarkably exemplified the only right 
procedure of the understanding, a whole century before that 
right procedure was philosophized upon and reduced into a logical 
system: the second have given as remarkable an example of 4 
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vicious and illegitimate procedure of the understanding, in spite 
of all the warnings and directions which Bacon had long before 
published to the world. The logic of the Reformers was a century 
before their age: the logic of the Rationalists is a century behind 
theirs. 

The reader must now be sensible, how very wide is the gulf 
which separates the principles of the Reformation from the prin- 
ciples of Rationalism, and how utterly groundless and calumnious 
is the allegation of those who pretend that the spirit of Luther 
and Calvin was the real germ of the spirit of the modern 
Rationalists. If Baconianism is any adequate touchstone of 
logical truth, it is plain that such a representation is wholly 
without ground. It is impossible that two modes of intellectual 
procedure in spiritual inquiries can have any logical affinity, the 
one of which is approved, and the other of which is condemned by 
the true logic of the understanding’s position and conduct. But 
if this be so, then there are two ways in which the application of 
Baconianism to theology would bear with great power and effect 
upon the Anglican school. 

1, By supplying the true remedy for Rationalism in theology, 
it would demonstrate the needlessness, to say the least, of seeking 
another remedy for it in the doctrine of implicit submission to 
Church tradition and authority. It is the supposed necessity of 
taking refuge in the authority of the ancient believers from the 
irreverent spirit and principles of the modern unbelievers, which, 
we doubt not, impels so many earnest minds in that retrograde 
direction. But if this necessity were demonstrated to be only 
imaginary, if it were shown that we may find a sufficient refuge 
in the extension of Baconianism to theology, it might be reason- 
ably expected that that retrograde movement would be retarded at 
least, if not altogether arrested. 

2. Again, this theological extension of the Baconian logic, by 
providing a new barrier of defence to the principles of the 
Reformation, would prove an additional hindrance to the lament- 
able progress of Anglican apostacy. By vindicating the Reforma- 
tion from the odious charge of a Rationalistic basis and tendency, 
it would strengthen its hold upon the confidence and the admira- 
tion of Protestants, and would disarm its adversaries of a weapon 
which they have hitherto wielded with only too fatal an effect. 


Nor would it only defend the Reformation from attack, but, acting 
VOL, V. M 
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upon the aggressive, it would bear down, with invincible vigou, 
upon the ranks of its opponents. It would convict them of g 
retrograde movement, not only in theology, but in philosophy too, 
It would convict them of treason, not merely to the interests of 
Christianity, but even to the intellectual progress of the huma 
mind. It would fasten upon them the grave stigma of counter. 
working the great reformation which has been wrought in the 
intellectual world, of promoting a reaction against the spirit of 
Bacon and Newton, as well as of seeking to undo the Reformation 
of the religious world, and of stimulating a reaction against the 
spirit of Luther. For what is the tendency, nay, the avowed 
design, of this new movement, but to fasten again upon the 
human mind those slavish fetters of submission to the authority of 
antiquity, which it cost such infinite struggles and sufferings to 
strike off? So servile is its spirit, that it is ashamed of the intd. 
lectual liberty which our forefathers purchased for us at so great 
a price, and is resolved to return to the mental bondage from 
which our ancestors thought that they had emancipated their 
posterity for ever. Vain thought! when the descendants of these 
noble martyrs have learned to reproach their memory, and to hug 
again the chains which to them were worse than prisons and 
death ! 

Nay, the aggressive argument might be carried still farther than 
this. A Baconian theology would have no difficulty in convicting 
the Anglicans of absurdly seeking refuge from one sort of Rational- 
ism, by fleeing into the shelter of another. We have seen that the 
essential error of Rationalism consists in violating the purely 
ministerial function of the understanding in spiritual researches. 
Now this violation may be committed, not only by refusing to 
receive all the doctrine which there is Scripture evidence to sup- 
port, but also by presuming to add to Christianity doctrines which 
there is no such evidence to bear out. In the one case, the human 
reason arrogates to itself the power of deciding contrary to the 
only legitimate evidence ; in the other, it arrogates the power of 
going beyond the only legitimate evidence, and teaching for dot- 
trines of God the mere inventions of men. But is not the spirit 
of both these modes of proceeding equally Rationalistic? Is there 
not in both cases alike a lifting up of reason from the humble 
place of a ministerial interpreter, to the haughty place of a magis- 
terial dictator ? The religious directions, indeed, which the reaso 
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tikes in the two cases, are exactly opposite to one another. The 
Rationalism of the fathers was of a devout spirit, and its tendency 
was all towards adding to the articles of religious faith; whereas 
the Rationalism of the moderns tends all the other way—to believe 
less, and not more; to take away from what is written in the book 
of life, instead of adding to it. But the logical error was the 
same in both, though the religious spirit which dictated and made 
use of the error was so diverse, nay opposite. And in both cases 
the logical error led to religious error, though of opposite kinds. 
In the one case, it tended to superstition ; in the other, to unbelief. 
The Fathers believed too much, the Rationalists have believed too 
little. It is impossible, then, to escape from the principle of 
Rationalism by fleeing to the Fathers. In the Fathers we 
encounter it again, though certainly under a different guise, and 
with very opposite effects. Their religion is very different—but 
their vicious logic is the same. 

Such, then, are the important advantages which a Novum 
Organum Theologicum would give us in our conflicts both with 
Rationalism and Anglicanism, and such are the effects which the 
introduction of that new element would probably produce upon 
these opposite schools of theological thinking. But let us not 
omit to add, in conclusion, that sound Protestant theology can 
only expect to turn these advantages fully to account, when it sets 
the example itself of a consistent and thorough-going application 
of the Baconian principles. Not a few of the a priori reasonings, 
which it is usual to allege on the side of truth, involve an illegiti- 
mate assumption of magisterial functions on the part of the theo- 
logical understanding. And evidently the same may be said of all 
attempts to construct perfect doctrinal systems out of the incom- 
plete materials which the Scriptures supply. It is unavoidable, in 
all such attempts, for the understanding to go beyond the extent 
of the legitimate evidence. These, therefore, are real instances in 
vhich sound theologians unwittingly concede to the Rationalist 
and the Anglican the very principle which is the basis of both their 
aroneous systems. For if, at times, they reason as if the human 
understanding could anticipate and excogitate by its own powers 
Divine truth, why may not the Rationalist claim to do the same 
util more extensively ? and why may not the Anglican reply, that 
of the two sorts of excogitations, those of the ancient fathers, and 
those of the modern divines, he prefers the former? Our only 
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safety and strength, therefore, lie in renouncing such an undte 
procedure of the understanding altogether, in adhering to ow 
own principles with uniform consistency, and in carrying the 
inductive methods of investigation into every department of the 
theological field to which they legitimately apply. Certainly we 
have nothing to fear, but everything rather to hope, from such 
thorough-going process. Whatever amount of chaff may stil 
mingle with the wheat upon the floor of theology, would, n 
doubt, be separated and driven off, but not a single particle of the 
precious grain could be lost, except by reason of our own unskil. 
fulness in the use of the winnowing-fan. If there be any relics 
of Scholasticism, or of Platonism, or of Orientalism, still lingering 
in some nooks and corners, they would undoubtedly be detected 
and swept out; but nothing of Divine origin and quality would 
be lost in this process of searching scrutiny. And let it not 
be said that to sweep out the relics of all other human philosophies 
by means of Baconianism would only be to exclude from theology 
the taint of other philosophical systems, to introduce a philo- 
sophical taint of another kind. For let it be remembered, that 
Baconianism is nothing more than the right logic of the investi- 


gating mind. It is no system of positive science. It is onlya 
guide to the understanding in the acquisition of science. It is 
only a guarantee to the understanding that the science obtained 
under its guidance shall be true. And, therefore, when it assumes 
the direction of the theological mind, it will have nothing of its 
own to add to theology ; it will only insure that our theology shall 
be scriptural and pure. 
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THE BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA*« 


Tue low standing which the geography of Arabia has hitherto 
occupied may, undoubtedly, be principally accounted for from the 
inadequacy of the sources which, up to the present time, have 
been open to us for its elucidation; yet even the existing in- 
formation has by no means been completely exhausted. It is 
matter for regret that both classical and oriental philologers are 
now too exclusively occupied with philology to be able to do much 
towards furnishing or correcting the materials for such a work as 
the present; and, consequently, we find an English theologian 
accomplishing, at the same time, the philological undertaking of 
writing a classical geography of Arabia. The largest portion, 
however, of Forster’s work is occupied with biblical geography, of 
which we are about to furnish some specimens. 

In his ‘ Scriptural Geography’ Forster sets out with the attempt 
to determine the situation of every place, and the residence of 
every tribe or nation, agreeably to the arrangement recorded in 
the genealogical registers in Genesis, by comparing the isolated 
notices of Scripture with one another, with the hints of classical 
writers, with the information derived from recent travellers, and 
sometimes, though less frequently, with the accounts of Arabian 
geographers. Amongst the more recent sources of information, 
the author has availed himself not only of those which are uni- 
versally accessible, (among which we may particularly specify 
Niebuhr, Burckhardt, and Wellsted,) but he also frequently quotes 
the manuscripts and the maps which have come into the possession 
of the East India Company as the results of their most recent 
expeditions to those regions. Etymology, too, has naturally been 
an important assistant to the author, and especial use is made of 
the anagram, which was more frequently employed by the Arabians 
than even by many of the nations of Southern Europe. Through- 
out the whole work, the avowed principle on which Forster has 


* The Historical Geography of Arabia; or, Patriarchal Evidences of 
Revealed Religion. With two Maps and an Appendix, containing trans- 
lations, with an Alphabet and Glossary of the Hamyaritic Inscriptions 
recently discovered in Hadramout. By the Rev. C. Forster, B.D. 2 vols. 
London: 1844.—Translated from Tholuck’s Litterarischer Anzeiger. 
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proceeded, of putting implicit confidence in the ancient accounts, 
whether biblical or classical, deserves particular notice and com. 
mendation. He not only avows that he has never been deceived 
by this plan, but, what is more, complains that he has often been 
put upon a wrong track through the erroneous explanations, or 
through. the alterations of these accounts; and, as one instance, 
taxes the editions of Ptolemy with a want of fairness towards these 
writers. 

According to Gen. ch. x. and ch. xxxvi., the ancestors of the 
Arabian nations are five ; Cush, the eldest son of Ham; Joktan, 
the fourth from Shem through Arphaxad; Ishmael ; Keturah, 
Abraham’s wife; and’ Esau. Of the descendants of all these, 
Forster points out the clearest traces over the whole country, and 
through the whole period of history down to the present date; 
so that it is evident that the existing population is entirely de. 
scended from these five families. 

The oldest ancestor of the Arabians, after the flood, might, on 
his arrival, select the most fertile districts for his own residence; 
and, consequently, traces of the Cushite population of the district 
which is called to this day Kusistan (Susiana) may be discovered 
at the head of the Persian gulf, along the coast of that gulf, in 
the circle of fruitful hills which surround the great southem 
desert, and the coasts, as far as the south-west corner of the land, 
where the children of Ham crossed over to Africa by the ‘Straits 
of Babelmandeb,’ in order to obtain greater security, and a larger 
territory. For, in Arabia, the Cushites were subdued or driven 
out to such a degree, as to render a new setting forth of the 
proof that Cush (Mohrenland, country of the Moors, die Mohren, 
according to Luther,) is by no means always to be sought for 
in Ethiopia, not altogether superfluous. When Forster maintains 
that the Ethiopian (Cushite) woman, whom Moses took to wife 
(Numb. xii. 1), was the Midianitish Zipporah, (Ex. ii. 21, ¢ 
seq.,) because, elsewhere, there is no mention of any other wife 


of Moses, no great objection can be made, and the circumstances | 
of the time agree very well with the conjecture, for, according to 


Exod. xviii. 2, et seq., Jethro had shortly before brought Zipporah 
back to Moses with her two sons. As Midian was the country 
on both sides of the gulf of Akaba, it is used in Numb. xii. for 
this particular country as a general name for the whole of Cush, 
and this name would render the imputation against Moses false, 
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though it might be at least intelligible. It is certain, however, 
that Arabia is intended by W5, Hab. iii. 7, ‘I saw the tents 
of Cushan (margin, Ethiopia) in affliction: and the curtains of the 
land of Midian did tremble.? And this is still more clearly 
brought out, even than in this parallelism, in Ezek. xxix. 10, ‘and 
I will make the land of Egypt utterly waste and desolate, from the 
tower of Syene unto the border of Ethiopia.” That 3) is Syene 
has never been doubted ; but in speaking of the country thence to 
Ethiopia we cannot say ‘from to,’ as there is no intervening 
distance. Hence Cush must be looked for in the north, and we 
have here a proof that Arabia, and, in particular, that part which 
bordered on Egypt, bore this name. Further, that the king of the 
Ethiopians, Tirhakah, who had come to fight with Sennacherib, and 
compelled the latter to retreat from Lachish to Libnah, was an 
Ethiopian king, ruling at the same time over a part of Upper 
Egypt, as Winer maintains (Realworterbuch) from the undoubted 
similarity between the name and that given by some classical 
authors, is not by any means proved by the narrative (2 Kings 
xix. 9); he might have been an Arabian king. But Zerah the 
Ethiopian (2 Chron. xiv. 9) was certainly an Arabian. A march 
from Ethiopia, against Asa, king of Judah, to. Mareshah, is 
not very probable, and besides Zerah had possession of the towns 
about Gerar, and flocks there too, and was, therefore, a prince in 
the extreme north-west of Arabia. Finally we know from 
1 Chron. iv. 39, et seq., that the children of Ham had pasture 
for their flocks in Gedor, in this very district, up to the period of 
their expulsion by the tribe of Simeon in the time of Hezekiah. 
The most striking characteristic of the children of Ham is the 
black colour of their skin, respecting which Jer. xiii. 23, says of 
his first-born, ‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots ? This still shows itself even to the present day amongst 
the Arabians of those districts where we look for traces of those 
who first migrated into Arabia, and find them in great number. 
And, connected with this, the most recent travellers ascribe 
another peculiarity of a branch of the Cushites to the Arabians 
of the above-mentioned districts. Isaiah, ch. xlv. 14, prophesies 
of the tall people of Sabzea, (‘men of stature, e. v.) that, in 
addition to the Egyptians and Ethiopians, they will submit them- 
‘selves to Cyrus, and, what is more, he calls them D°s3D after the 
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descendant of the firstborn of Cush, while the three others of the 
name of Saba or Seba, according to Luther’s translation, namely, 
first, Cush’s grandson by his youngest son Roamah, second, the 
tenth son of Joktan, and third, the eldest son of Jokshan, 
Abraham’s son by Keturah, are severally called NIW. Col, 
Chesney told the author of the Historical Geography of Arabia 
that the Arabians on the Persian Gulf are distinguished ‘ by their 
lofty stature and dark complexion.’ Wellsted noticed the same 
peculiarity amongst the population on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf in distinction from the Arabians of Hedschas; the former 
having ‘black hair and a glossy skin, one shade lighter than 
that of the natives of India;’ and, whilst the Greek authors 
observed both the same peculiarities in the Cushites of Africa, 
Burckhardt was told respecting the Duwahir-Bedouins in the 
interior of Yemen and Nejd, that they are ‘very tall men and 
almost black.’ But, according to Niebuhr, the name of these 
Bedouins is found in the district of Duwahir to the west of 
Schat-el-Arab. 

One important guide in these questions is furnished by names, 
on account of the uniform custom of the men of patriarchal 
times to call districts (in their presumptuous folly, Psa. xlix. 11,) 
by their own names. For such traces of ‘combination’ on the 
part of the children of Ham we do not look in vain in Arabia. 
The name ‘Ham’ itself is not merely traceable in ancient 
Africa, in the celebrated Jupiter Ammon and his people, the 
Ammonians, but also in Arabia. Thus Pliny speaks of a littus 
Hammeum, ubi auri metalla, beyond all doubt the present sea- 
shore of Moham, opposite the entrance into the Persian Gulf, and 
according to Niebuhr the only Tihama between Ras-el-Had and 
Ras Mussendan, towards which last it is bounded by the river 
Oman, an anagram for the Amnon'of Pliny. The Bedouins of 
the province Oman, says Wellsted, trace their origin back to Cush 
and his son Seba, although not without confusion and contra- 
diction, as is usually the case. Immediately in the vicinity of 
Ras Mussendan, we find the name of Cush in the town Cuskan, 
and that of his firstborn in the town and district of Sabbia. In 
Ptolemy, the cape itself has the same name, as well as the chain of 
mountains whose termination is ’AcaSév dpos, while Pliny gives 
them the name of ‘ Eblitzi Montes,’ after Havilah, the second son , 
of Cush; and the ’Acafol inhabit the eastern side of the penin- 
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sula formed by this chain of mountains, where Lieut. Whitelocke 
has discovered, in the neighbourhood of the town Sib, Troglodytes, 
probably descendants of that most ancient population of the 
country. Since Seba, therefore, had possession of the gold-coast, 
which, from its situation, has always been important for trade, we 
may understand how its kings were amongst the richest who bring 
gifts to the king of peace, and how the country is mentioned 
amongst the most distinguished of those which were to be given 
to God as a ransom in Jacob’s stead. (Psa. Ixxii. 10; Isa. xliii. 3.) 

A second trace of Havilah is found in Aval, the present name of 
the Eblitei Montes, in the district just mentioned, near Ras Mus- 
sendan, whither the children of Cush might easily pass from Persia 
by the road from Ormuzd. The same name, too, is borne by the 
largest of the so-called Bahrein Islands, which lie to the north of 
this district. When the mountainous district Aval is called Huale 
by Niebuhr, Khan by D’Anville, Khaet by Arrowsmith, it is, 
perhaps, not too adventurous to identify this name with the 
classical XavAorators of Eratosthenes (which Winer does) with 
the Chaulosii of Festus Avienus, with the Chablasii of Dionysius 
Periegetes, and the Chauclei of Pliny. All these names, as well 
as the town Calathua in Ptolemy, and the promontory Chaldone in 
Pliny, are referred by Forster to the Cushite Havilah, since they 
may all be found in the triangle formed by the mouth of the 
Euphrates, the Cape of Mussendan, and the western end of the 
middle chain of mountains in the interior of Arabia. Whilst, 
however, he assigns the Cagulate of Pliny, and the province of 
Haulan to the north of Mareb in southern Yemen, to the twelfth 
son of Joktan of the same name, on account of other members of 
this family surrounding them, he leaves it doubtful to whom we 
are to assign the Haulan which is situated in the neighbourhood 
of Nejran, since here the settlements of the children of Cush 
are mixed up with those of the descendants of Joktan. It is 
remarkable that all the above-mentioned districts on the Persian 
Gulf are at present occupied by various branches of the powerful 
race of Beni Chalid. These, however, are evidently, both by name 
and by residence, the same with the classical Chaldees. Besides 
the passage Isa. xxiii. 13, ‘ Behold the land of the Chaldeans; 
this people was not, till the Assyrian founded it for them that dwell 
in the wilderness (ory)),? which is usually employed as a proof of 
the descent of the Chaldeans from those in the mountains of 
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Kurdistan, suits Havilah much better than the Chaldeans ip 
Armenia mentioned by Xenophon in the Anabasis. For the 
Chaldeans mentioned in Xenophon we can scarcely call ‘ dwellers 
in the wilderness,’ and to fetch them from Scythia, as some have 
aimed to do, is round-about, and no connexion can be discovered, 
On the other land, it may be observed, the Beni Chalid, or children 
of Havilah, are ‘ dwellers in the wilderness’ residing near and of 
the same name. 

Raamah, the youngest son of Cush, is often found in company 
with his two sons, Sheba and Dedan, and sometimes the two 
brothers together. See Ezek. xxvii. 21—23; xxxviii. 11—13, 
Ptolemy places the Rhabanites and the Sabeans with their capital 
Marsuaba in the present province of Sabbia, with a town of like 
name. Strabo speaks of the Rhamanites as being near the Wady 
Duwahir ; and, according to Ptolemy, the present town of Rums 
on the Gulf, in the northern part of the peninsula Awal Rhegma, is 
the same as Raamah. ‘This is confirmed by the LXX., Gen. x. 10, 
Lastly, Pliny places the town Dadena in the south of the same 
peninsula. 

Besides these traces of the Cushite population of Arabia, there 
are many others; but although we furnish here the most striking 
proofs, we must refer for others to the work itself. The second 
ancestor of the Arabians, Joktan, and who is mentioned as such by 
the concurrent voice of Arabian tradition under the name of Kastan, 
reappears in the classical authors under several forms. Ptolemy 
places the Catanites in the south under the mountain Zametas, that 
is, in the south of Nedschd; and, according to Burckhardt, this very 
district is still used every year by considerable detachments of the 
Beni Kahtan as pasture land, whilst by far the largest portion of 
them inhabit the fertile hills and dales of Yemen. Strabo’s Cata- 
bania corresponds with the present district of Kataba, with a town 
of like name north-west of Aden. Dionysius speaks of the 
Katabeni and Ptolemy of the Kottabeni in Oman, to whose 
inhabitants Wellsted also, on the authority of Arabian writers, 
ascribes a descent, in part at least, from Joktan. To judge from 
their settlements, the Cithebanite, Gebanite, and Anchite also 
appear to be derived from Joktan. The principal seat of the 
children of Joktan is Beischet Joktan; the extension of their set- 
tlements is given in Gen. x. 30: ‘Their dwelling was from 
Mesha, as thou goest to Sephar, a mount of the east.’ Sephar 
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still retains its old name. It is the mountain Sabber in Yemen, near 
the town Taas; upon it grow all species of vegetables in the world, 
in the opinion of the Arabians. In the same spot Ptolemy fixes 
the town Saphar and the Sapharites. Mesha must, consequently, 
be looked for in the north-east of Arabia. Ptolemy places the most 
northerly of his Joktanites, the Katanitz, to the south of the 
mountain Zametas, which, in other places, is called Zames, (by 
anagram, like Mesha,) and in its vicinity the Meeszmanes. 

To judge from its position, the mountain Zames must be looked 
for to the east of Nejd, whither also, according to Burckhardt, 
the Beni Kahtan, in their continual attempts to obtain larger 
territories, are driven back by the Beni Aineze and the Beni 
Shamman, whose name corresponds to the Meszmanes and 
Mashma (LXX. Macyd,) the fifth son of Ishmael. 

In the region of the south coast, as far as both these two points, 
Forster discovers the traces of the thirteen sons of Joktan in great 
number. One of the most decisive is that of the third son, 
Hazar-maveth, whose diverse, but still unmistakeable names 
furnish a good example of the changes to which such words are 
subject. The LXX. reads Zapydd; the Vulgate, Asarmoth; Pliny, 
Adramite, Chadramite, and Chatramotite; Ptolemy the same, 
and also Chatramite and Chatramotite. The present name is 
Hadramout. This tribe has for ages continued to be celebrated 
for its trade, for which its situation on the coast and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the spice hills of Shichr, with the harbours, Cane 
Emporium and Syagrum Promontorium, at equal distances from 
Africa and India, rendered it suitable. But from the days of 
Augustus it has obtained further celebrity, for, according to Pliny, 
Hist. Nat. vi. 28, Ailius Gallus had heard that ‘armis prestare 
maxime Chatramotitas,’ and Burckhardt relates that it was prin- 
cipally in Hadramout that the Bekil and Haschid shipped them- 
selves for service in India, where Tippoo Sahib had several 
hundreds of them in his army, and where they were esteemed 
above all other soldiers. 

Amongst the children of Joktan, Jerah, the fourth, has obtained 
peculiar fame, and is the only one whose memory has been pre- 
served in the traditions of his descendants. Golius, in his Arabic 
Lexicon, quotes from the Jeuhari (Dschewari) the statement, that 
Jerah, the son of Joktan, is the father of the tribes of Arabia 
Felix, and the first author of the Arabic language. His name is 
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spread over a wide space. The modern form appears to be 
Jar, the name of a place which oftentimes appears in Hejas 
and Oman. In like manner, Forster considers the name of the 
province el Karje to be an anagram of Jerah. It is an error, how. 
ever, to refer the two places mentioned by Ptolemy, the Kun and 
vijcos “lepdxwv to Jerah; for the former is situated in Oman, and 
the latter is the present island Serene on the coast of Hejas, over 
against which is a town called Jar. Bab-el-Mandeb forms the 
third point in a triangle which appears to embrace the settlements 
of the children of Jerah. Within these limits we find, according 
to Ptolemy, the KarraSnvol and Karavirat. One of the northern 
mountains of Jebel Serene is called Abu Jok, in which Niebuhr 
has recognised the name of Joktan. Last of this is the present 
residence of the sheikh of the Beni Kahtan. El Karje is the settle. 
ment of the celebrated trading people, the Minzi, the proprietors 
of the spice country above Hadramout. 

The tenth son of Joktan, Sheba (LXX. Zafd), is universally 
regarded as the founder of the Sabeean kingdom in Yemen with its 
capital Mariaba, according to Eratosthenes, Sabatha, according to 
Ptolemy, Mareb and Saba, according to the Arabians. The reasons 
for thinking that the queen of Arabia came from this district are 
as follows: First, the presents which she brought to Solomon 
agree with the products of the country according to Strabo, 
Pliny, and others. Second, the expression Bacidtoca vérov 
(Matt. xii. 42) corresponds with the Hebrew Teman, and Teman 
means Yemen, ‘territorium et clima Arabie felicis Dschew., 
quasi australe,’ Gol. Third, the phrase rév mepdtwy tijs 
in the same verse sustains this view. Fourth, tradition, from the 
time of antiquity, alike in the fathers of the Church, Jewish scholars, 
and Arabian authors, confirms this opinion. It is remarkable 
besides, in the history of the queen of Arabia, that both in 
1 Kings x. and in 2 Chron. ix. it is inserted in the midst of the 
account of the fleet sent by Solomon to Ophir. The connexion 
between these two narratives is founded in the fact, according to 
Forster’s opinion, that the visit of the queen of Sheba was oe- 
casioned by the fleet for Ophir, which, on its way thither, sailed 
along past the south coast, and as opportunity occurred made use 
of a winter harbour in its voyage every three years, by which 
means the queen heard of Solomon’s glory. 

The conjecture that Ophir, the country of the eleventh son of 
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Joktan, is to be looked for on the coast of Safala or in Ceylon, has 
no positive proofs. On the contrary, D’Anville marks a town and 
district Ofor in the eastern part of the mountain of Oman, not 
far from the river of this name. The ’Opav(ra:, according to 
Ptolemy, stretch from the mountains of the Arabians west to the 
KarraSijvot. That gold was found in Arabia cannot be doubted 
after the solitary passage in Pliny which relates to this district, 
since he speaks of a ‘littus Hammeum ubi auri metalla.’ 
Besides, the presence of lead and copper mines, which Niebuhr, 
who questioned the existence of gold in Arabia, mentions, indicate 
the proximity of gold. Wellsted speaks of lead, copper, and 
silver being found in Arabia, and says that the hills near Muscat 
especially are very rich in metals, but that mining operations are 
almost totally neglected. Finally, gold might as well have been 
obtained from Ophir, as the silver which the Romans and Phe- 
nicians found near Carthagena. . 

Ishmael, the third ancestor of the Arabians, has his starting 
point from the north-west corner of the country; for Hagar was 
cast out into the desert of Beersheba, and Ishmael lived when he 
was grown up in the desert of Paran, Gen. xxi. 14,21. And, 
just as we find traces of the male ancestors of both the tribes of 
people which we have spoken of above, either in their general 
designation or in the names of single branches of the nation, so 
do we of the female ancestor of the Ishmaelites amongst them. 
In the Old Testament, besides the mention which is made of 
Hagar as a nation in Psa. lxxxiii. 6, where ‘the tabernacles of 
Edom and the Ishmaelites, of Moab and the Hagarenes, are 
spoken of together, she is mentioned likewise in 1 Chron. v. 10, 
19—22, where the annihilation of the Hagarites in the time of 
Saul by the trans-Jordanic tribes is narrated. In the great Bedouin 
alliance, at the head of which stood the Hagarites, amongst others 
the Itureans took part, beyond all doubt the descendants of Jetur, 
the tenth son of Ishmael. Their name is found existing in the 
same country as in the time of Saul, not merely in the Iturea of 
the Romans, but also in the present name of Jedur. Nodab is 
explained by Jerome to mean the tribe Kedemah, descended from 
the twelfth son of Ishmael. His name (the inhabitant of the 
east) is preserved in the name of the town Kedehma on the gulf 
of like name. It is situated in Hijr on the Persian Gulf. 
Nodab is probably a nom de guerre, perhaps from nadab (Arab.) 
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jaculatio, vibramen teli et nomen tribus Arabica, because the 
natives of the district Kademah on the Persian Gulf were cele. 
brated for their manufacture of spears. The distance need not 
appear too great to allow of their taking part in the alliance, for 
even at the present day the remoteness of Syria from the Euphrates 
does not prevent the tribes of the Aineze from feeding off, every 
winter, the eight extensive wadys which they count between 
Ana and Tadmor, where a century ago they kept up a continual 
struggle with the Muwaly, who were driven back into the desert 
near Aleppo. 

The Agreans mentioned by Ptolemy bear Hagar’s name beyond 
all doubt ; comp.”Ayap, LXX., Baruch iii. 23, and in the New Testa 
ment. The “Aypees dwelt, according to Dionysius Periegetes, close 
on the rear of the Nabatzi of Lebanon, as far as the border of the 
Chatramite (that is, the fifth son of Joktan, Hadoram) whom we meet 
with again in the town Hadrama to the south of the river Astan. 
In the same district Pliny places his Agrei, with the town Pallon, 
‘juxta flumen, per quod Euphratem emergere putant’ (vi. 28), 
Hagar’s name, too, may be discovered in a less obvious form in the 
Gerrei of Ptolemy. Their celebrated trading town Gerra is 
situated, according to the description, at the head of the deep bay, 
in front of which lie the islands of Bahrein, and is undoubtedly 
the same with Hajar, the ordinary Arabic form of Hagar’s name 
in Abulfeda and others. The same name is in common use 
amongst the Arabians, as well as el Hassa, el Achsa, or Lachsa, 
for the province of Bahrein, and this is the land of Havilah, from 
which Cush, one of Hagar’s descendants, was expelled. But from 
Havilah we discover traces of the names of Ishmael and his sons 
as far as Shur, ‘ that is before Egypt, as thou goest toward Assyria, 
(Gen. xxv. 16—18.) 

On the western border, however, we have Hagar’s name again; 
Gal. iv. 25, To yap "Ayap dpos éoriv ev rH ApaBia. Even the 
Roman name, Arabia Petreea, is only an erroneous translation of 
the Arabic word Chajar, stone, for Hajar, Hagar, since the country, 
taken generally, is rather more sandy than stony.* The wilder- 
ness of Paran, in which Ishmael dwelt and ‘ became an archer, 


* To this district we must certainly refer what Pliny says, (H. N. v. 13,) 
‘oppida Rhinocolura et intus Raphea, Gaza et intus Anthcdon, mons 
Angara ; or where else can the mountain be ? 
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obtained his name; for in Gen. xxxvii. 25, the Midianites who 
bought Joseph are also called Ishmaelites, and Stephanus of 
Byzantium calls this district “IopdnaAa. 

With respect to the twelve sons of Ishmael, who, as the ancestors 
of nations, are not without significance, spoken of (Gen. xxv. 16) as 
‘twelve princes according to their nations,’ the indications are 
very numerous. Three of them, and especially the eldest, 
Nebajoth, are peculiarly pre-eminent on account of the celebrity 
which their descendants have attained. In Isaiah lx. 5, he, in 
conjunction with his brother Kedar, and other Arabian tribes men- 
tioned above, stands amongst those of the Gentiles who, it is 
declared, will bow before the anointed Conqueror; and verse 7 
designates him as a Bedouin tribe—‘ the rams of Nebaioth shall 
minister unto thee.’ 

From him is descended the celebrated tribe of the Nabatzi, 
who repulsed the attacks of the Seleucide with distinguished 
valour. Hence their enmity with the Jews in the times of the 
Maccabees. By far the largest portion of this tribe always led a 
Bedouin life; but others earned extraordinary wealth by means 
of their traffic between the Persian and Mediterranean seas, of 
which fact the ruins of their city Petra still furnish a convincing 
proof. Diodorus, of whose description of their style of life and 
character Winer has given only a portion in his Realwérterbuch, 
shows admirably how Ishmael’s firstborn even in prosperity con- 
tinued ‘a wild man,’ (Gen. xvi. 12). Their fame reached, even 
in Yakut and Jewhari’s time, as far as Syria, and as far as the 
marshes at the mouth of the Euphrates. Josephus calls the whole 
country from Shur to Havilah Nabatene, and speaks of it as 
being inhabited entirely by the Ishmaelitish tribe. 

In Isaiah xxi. 15, et seq., it is said that Kedar shall flee before 
the Babylonians by Tema, that is, Nejd. Consequently he dwelt 
in Hedschas, to which country the description, (Isaiah xlii. 11, 12,) 
‘the deserts with their towns, the villages, the fields and moun- 
tains, and finally the islands,’ suits very well. To the south of 
the Nabatei Pliny mentions the Cedrei, Ptolemy the Darre in 
the same quarter, and Arrian the Cauraite as the most formidable 
tribe of the Hejas. The Arabians have the tradition that 
Kedar and his descendants were originally settled in Hejas, and 
the Koreshites especially, as well as Mohammed in the Koran, 
boast of their descent from Kedar. That the name of the second 
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son of Ishmael does not appear in the present Hejas admits 
of being specially accounted for. The Arabian tribes have often, 
in addition to the name proper to the tribe, three others: first, that 
of the principal tribe to which they are tributary; second, that 
of their sheikh; third, that of the spot which they inhabit, 
Besides these, they have often a fourth, on account of some 
special peculiarities, just as we have conjectured above such 4 
nom de guerre in the case of Kademah. In Hejas the ap. 
cients speak of two nations principally, the A¢Ba, or AcdeSal, 
who were occupied with trade, and the Cerbani, or Carbe, 
who were distinguished in war, as we learn from the informe 
tion collected by Gallus. In reference to this nation, the 
passage which we quoted above, when speaking of Hadramout, 
runs as follows: ‘Cerbanos et Agros armis prestare, maxime 
Chatramotitas.’? The name, Cerbani, is the same with that of the 
present chief tribe of Hejas, the Beni Harb. According to 
Burckhardt, they inhabit, with slight exceptions, the country from 
the river Kasym to Medina and Mecca; possess from thirty to 
forty thousand muskets, and form, next to the Aineze, the most 
powerful Bedouin alliance in Arabia. They keep closer together 
than the Aineze, and often undertake predatory excursions against 
them, as far as the district of Damascus. (Comp. Judith i. 8.) In 
all their tribes some are stationary, others pursue a Bedouin life, 
(Comp. Ezek. xxvii. 21.) They derive great advantage from the 
Syrian and Egyptian caravans, and are the lords of Hejas. 
Their name, in Arabic, signifies war; and, according to the Old 
Testament, Kedar’s joy was in war, Psa. exx. 5—7 ; Isa. xxi. 16, 17. 
One tribe of the Beni Harb are the Sebeide, and, as being stationary 
and addicted in part to fishing and maritime pursuits, they are 
despised by the rest. They inhabit the Tihama, in the same spot 
as the AéBa, or AcdeBal, of Strabo and Diodorus, who are known 
to Ptolemy under the nickname of Kwatdozodira, which corresponds 
to the position of the Beni Sebeide to the rest of the Harbi. 

For Tema, the ninth son of Ishmael, the LXX. write Qauady, in 
the same way as for the grandson of Esau, Teman. The Hebrew 
text, however, distinguishes both throughout. Tema occurs 
in Job vi. 19, 20, Isa. xxi. 14, Jer. xxv. 23, as dwelling in the 
north-east of Arabia. Pliny says, vi. 28, ‘Nabateis Thimanzos 
junxerunt veteres, nunc sunt Taveni, Suelleni, Sarraceni.’ Ptolemy 
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likewise speaks of the town Thema, in the country of the Sarraceni, 
and of the Themoi on the Persian Gulf, opposite the Bahrein 
island Tylos (Aval); Abulfeda mentions the town of the Beni 
Temim, Tima, on the road from Kufa to Mecca. Even to the present 
day, the Beni Temim stretch from Bagdad into the interior of Nejd. 
One of their towns is called in Ptolemy, Mdywv xédros. This 
suggests some connexion with the Magi, and other reasons support 
the conjecture. In the time of Mohammed, the Beni Temim in 
Bahrein were zealous disciples of the Magian religion. In 
Baruch iii. 23, it is said, ‘The Agarenes (children of Hagar) that 
seck wisdom upon earth, (that dwell in the land? of ézi rijs yijs,) 
the merchants of Meran, (Muranimal in Pliny,) and of Theman, 
the authors of fables, and searchers out of understanding, none of 
these have known the way of wisdom, or remember her paths.’ 
With this agrees the description of the wise men from the East, 
Matt. ii. 1, 2, pdyou dd dvarodGv, in accordance with the well- 
known Hebrew expression Kedem; and the tradition about them 
in Justin, Tertullian, Cyprian, and Epiphanius, that they and their 
presents, gold, incense, and myrrh, were from Arabia; and finally, 
the declaration of Ptolemy and Pliny, that Arabia was a settlement 
of the Magi. 

Jetur, the tenth son, (vid. sup.,) as far as situation goes, agrees 
well with the Geshurites, who are mentioned in Josh. xiii. 13, as 
‘dwelling among the Israelites until this day.’ He dwelt amongst 
the Philistines of Sihor, (Shur?) which flows from Egypt, ‘even 
unto the borders of Ekron, northward,’ Josh. xiii. 3. According 
to 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, this nation dwelt there, as well as the Gezrites 
and Amalekites. 

To the children borne him by his concubines Abraham gave 
presents, and sent them to Arabia, Gen. xxv. 6. This fourth 
branch, too, of the population of the country has left clear traces 
of its existence behind. The name of Keturah is found in the 
town Katara, mentioned by Ptolemy, near to Gerra, on the Persian 
gulf, opposite to the Bahrein islands ; and in the Catarzi of Pliny, 
who occupied the same spot. In the great northern desert we 
have her grandson Sheba, (in Ptolemy, Saba,) who plundered Job’s 
flocks, (Job i. 15,) and likewise in ‘the forest of Arabia,’ his 
brother Dedan, Isa. xxi. 13; Jer. xxv. 23; xlix. 7, 8; Ezek. 


xxv. 13. In the mountains in the north of Yemen, another branch 
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of Keturah’s descendants may be recognised in the Ashshurin, in 
the district el Asir, with the town Ibe-esch-Schair, the Elesoroj 
of Ptolemy, and Ilasoros of Strabo, both with the Arabic article. 

In the Old Testament, Midian, the fourth son of Keturah, 
appears most amongst her children. This people stand, e.g, 
Judges viii., at the head of a great Arabian alliance of the children 
of Abraham against Israel. His settlements are known; but to 
the east of him, in the rear, and, in fact, in the entire country, 
from Anti-Lebanon to Hejas, traces of the names of his five sons 
are found. 

Through Esau, her grandson, the meaning of Sarah’s new 
name, and the prophecy, (Gen. xvii. 6,) ‘She shall be a mother of 
nations ; kings of people shall be of her,’ were verified.. From her 
the children of Esau derive their collective name, that of Saracens, 
a name which has often been a matter of dispute. Thus Ptolemy 
has, Ist, The name Saracene for the country between Mount 
Casius and Munichiatis, in the desert Tich, in the centre of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, the principal settlement of the Amalekites (comp. 
Exod. xvii. 1, 8; Numb. xiii. 29; xiv. 25, 45; 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, 10; 
xxx. 1): 2nd, The Saraceni, in northern Arabia, to the south of 
the Scenites and Oadites of Arabia Deserta, and near to the 
Nabatzi, where Stephanus of Byzantium speaks of the Saracens, 
and their capital Saraka, in the same country which was called by 
the Jews of the first century the land of Sarah, 5 Mace. x.1: 
3rd, The Saritae, with the town Saraca, in the country around 
Mount Climax, (Nakil,) in the heart of the mountainous district 
of Yemen. Amongst the Jews, the country which, after the Baby- 
lonish captivity, was taken possession of by the Edomites, and 
called Idumea after them, and which borders on the first country 
assigned to the Saracens by Ptolemy, was known by the name of 
the mountain or mountains of Sarah, 5 Mace. xiv. 4; xxi. 29; 
xxix. 19; xxxv. 8. As Amalek, the first of the nations in the 
widest sense, stretches from the Nile to the Euphrates (comp. 
1 Sam. xv. 7; Gen. xxxvi. 37), so, in like manner, do the Saracens. 
The Periplus of Marcianus Heracleota contains a similar observation, 
Ta d& wept adxéva tis evdaluovos "ApaBlas, pera 
kal thv ’ApaBlay xaréxovow of xadotpevor Lapaxnvol, 
mrelovas pev éxovtes tpoonyoplas, de dvaxaréxovtes 


Kal Kal axoAovOws Ti mpoerpnuéry Apapla. 
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D’Anville says, ‘De la maniére, dont parle Procope sous Justinian 
de Sarazins Romains et de Sarazins Persans, on voit le méme nom 
embrasser ce qu’il y a d’espéce entre les deux golfes, l’Arabique 
et le Persique.’ In Mohammed’s time, Theophanes calls the 
Saracens Amalekites, "Avéorn 6 épnutxds Tov 
hadv to} Xpiorod. Finally, throughout the whole country, both 
in ancient authors and in the names of the present large Arabian 
tribes, the descendants of Sarah through Esau recur, in whom the 
blessing of their ancestor, Isaac, (Gen. xxvii. 39, 40,) has been 
fulfilled, especially in Mount Seir, as Robinson has observed. In 
the genealogical table, (Gen. xxxvi.,) there is a statement which 
history has confirmed in a most extraordinary manner. It is 
said that Esau married Bashemath, Ishmael’s daughter, and the 
sister of Nebajoth. The connexion of the children of Edom with 
those of Ishmael, may be discovered throughout their whole his- 
tory; and the Nabatzi especially appear to be associated with the 
Edomites; so that Strabo says, NaBaroiof eiow of 
And even to the present day the Arabian tribes of both these 
families are always found united with one another, especially 
against the descendants of Joktan. 

In Gen. xxxvi. 34, it is recorded that Husham of the land of 
Temani, the eldest grandson of Esau, became king, after the death 
of Jobab, (who, according to the addition to the Book of Job found 
in the LXX., was identical with Job,) of all the Edomites, that is, of 
the country from the mouth of the Euphrates as far as Nejas. 
In Amos i. 12, Teman is put on a parallel with Edom, and Bozrah 
is specified as his capital. This is probably the case, too, in Hab. 
ii. 8. His second brother, Omar, is the ancestor of the Homerites, 
who established a powerful kingdom on the ruins of the Himyaritic 
kingdom of the Joktanite Sabeans. The fifth son of Eliphaz, 
however, Kenaz, (Gen. xv. 19, the Kenizzites,) was the ancestor of 
the most powerful Bedouin tribe in Arabia. His descendants are 
called, to the present day, in the softer Bedouin language, Aineze. 
This tribe forms the principal population of Nej: not only 
through its branch, the Beni Becher, but also in the north, in 
the district of Syria, there belong to the Beni Aineze four principal 
branches, which number full three hundred thousand men; and 
of these more than ten thousand are mounted on horses, and 
Perhaps one hundred thousand on camels, and they are masters of 
a district of at least forty thousand square miles. The youngest 
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brother of this family, Amalek, is sufficiently known from the Old 
Testament history. It is natural, however, that but few trace 
should remain of this extinct tribe. The most decisive one is the 
town Mariaba Bar Amalacum, in Pliny, now Taraba, on the sup. 
position that the Beni Malidish, in Ana, and the Beni Malik, in 
Hejas, are reckoned to this family. 

Reuel, Esau’s son, is connected, to this day, with his unce 
Kenaz. Burckhardt says that the Beni Raualla are the mos 
powerful branch of the Aineze, as cavalry. Their pasture land 
is principally in the desert around Jebel Shamman; but they 
extend their marches to the neighbourhood of Hauran, and the 
country between the Euphrates and the Tigris; and even in the 
district north and west of the head of the Persian Gulf the names 


of Reuel’s sons may be traced both in the classics and in modem 
times. 


In a distinct section Forster treats of the Arabian colonies 
in Europe. Strabo mentions, amongst the first wanderers into 
Europe, 1d madalov “ApaBes. of Kddum 
But the name of Cadmus corresponds, not merely with the general 


name which the Arabians bore amongst the Israelites, and pro- 
bably, too, amongst the Phoenicians, but directly to the name of 
Ishmael’s youngest son, which Josephus gives exactly in this 
form.* Now in the district where Kedemah dwelt, on the Persian 
Gulf, Pliny notices three flourishing Grecian colonies, Arethusa, 
Larissa, and Chalcis. Some other passages in the classics refer 
to the Beni Sebeide. Agatharchidas, De Rubro Mari, says, ‘ Acdeal 
prokevor els od Tacw avOpéTois, Tois am 
Bowwrlas did twa ad 
“Hpaxdéovs toropiav.? And Diodor. Bib. Hist. iii. 14, ‘AéBa... 
od mpds Tavtas Tovs adixopévous, 
pdvovs Tovs Bowrlas xat did ag 
“HpaxdAéovs mpds Td eOvos, pvOiKGs Eavrods 
Tapa tpoydvev icropovow.’ 

- Pliny narrates the tradition of the oldest Arabian trading tribe, 
the Minzi, that they took their origin from Minos, the king of Crete, 


* I would remind the reader besides of the Tyrian tradition, that Tyre and 
Sidon were founded by Agenor, the father of Kadmus; Curt. de Reb. Gest. 
Alex. Mag. iv. 4. § 15, and 14, et seq.; and I allow that a connexion between 
Agenor’s name and that of Kedemah’s maternal ancestor is very probable. 
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just as another nation, the Rhamei, (Rhadamzi according to 


another reading,) is from his brother Rhadamanthus. With 
respect, however, to the population of Crete, Diodorus mentions 
that, after three Grecian immigrations, there was a fourth pryddov 
BapBdpwv, but that after this Minos and Rhadamanthus had made 
of all the tribes of the island by force one nation. Finally Jona- 
than, the Maecabee, speaks of an ancient ddeApdrns and ¢giAla 
between the Jews and Spartans, 1 Mace. xii., and sends off to Sparta 
a copy of an old letter from two Spartan kings to a Jewish high- 
priest, which may be read at v. 21, et seq. In 2 Mace. v. 9, this 
ovyyéveia is again spoken of. 


The second part of Forster’s work is occupied with the classical 
geography of Arabia. In separate sections the three coasts are 
first treated of, and then the interior, so that the nations and 
towns, mountains, rivers, and islands, especially those mentioned by 
Pliny and Ptolemy, are determined. 

In this part Forster makes the remark that, generally, on the 
maps which are drawn after Ptolemy’s account, many places which 
he mentions are transferred to the deserts in the interior, under 
the idea that he knew nothing of them; while, in fact, Ptolemy 
said nothing about these districts, because he had no towns, &c., 
to mention. And, in general, Forster complains of unnecessary 
conjectures on the text of the classical authors, who were in general 
very well informed. 

As in the first part, so in this, we cannot pursue the entire course 
of proof which Forster brings forward, in its details, in which 
naturally the greatest amount of evidence is found. A single instance 
may suffice. The settling of Arrian’s Sdvaypos dxpwrijpioy rod 
Kdopov péyiorov. This has generally been considered to be Ras- 
el-Had. This appears to be larger than Kap-el-Fartask, situated 
in the middle of the south coast; but it is only in appearance. 
Fraser, an English traveller to Khorasan, informs us ‘that the 
right Kap-el-Had is low, and stretches far into the sea, but gene- 
rally the loftier mountains close behind are considered to be the 
Kap Syagros, but cannot be Ras-el-Had; because Ptolemy and 
Arrian describe, after Syagros, the islands Zenobia and Serapis, 
(which Forster explains to be Ceeria, Muria, and Mazeiras,) a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred German miles at any rate. Further 
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the island Dioscorides (Socotra,) lies between Syagros and An. 
mata Promontorium, which latter, beyond all doubt, is Jari 
Afawih-Gardafui. Pliny’s statement of the distance of his island 
Dioscoridu from Syagrum extimum promontorium as 280 Roman 
miles, decides for Ras-el-Fartask, while Ras-el-Had is 800 Roman 
miles off. Finally the Greek name corresponds to the present 
Arabic; for according to Golius, the word Fartask is etymologically 
connected with a verb meaning rostrum protendit sus, and witha 
noun signifying a pig’s snout. According to Wellsted, Fartask 
is still the station for the larger, as Ras-el-Had is for the smaller 
vessels which trade to India from the Arabian ports, and o 
account of the small number of good harbours on the south 
coast of Arabia it must have been an important locality, even in 
the time of the ancients. 

The conclusion of the second part is occupied with an Excursus 
on the expedition of Alius Gallus. Appended, however, to the 
book, are supplements respecting the Himyaritic inscriptions 
recently discovered in Hadramout. Forster conceives that, by 
a lucky accident, he has discovered the key to these hitherto 
undeciphered monuments of a high antiquity. He lighted, m 
Schultens’ Monumenta vetustiora Arabiz, on an Arabic transla- 
tion of two old poems, which were found in Hadramout, near 
to Aden, under Muawiyah, by his deputy in Yemen, Abder- 
rachman Ibn-el-Hakim, on two crumbling Aditischen, that is, very 
ancient castles. After this discovery, Forster tried at first to 
determine single letters in the inscriptions, on the supposition that 
they were Arabic, and written in the old southern or Himyaritic 
dialect, which differs but little from the northern Ishmaelitish, 
according to the well-known tale of the Ishmaelitish prince, 
who understood the summons, ead ‘be seated,’ to mean 
‘jump down,’ and sprang into the abyss; to which Forster adds 
the observation that as in the present Arabic means only 
“be seated.” By degrees Forster arrived at a result by which, 
without any essential straining, the contents of the first of the two 
poems of Kaswini, (according to the Leyden MSS., not Nuvairi, 
as Schultens has it,) were discovered in the inscription recently 
found in Hisn Gurab. This has ten lines, and the first poem it 
Kaswini ten distiches; and it must be an extraordinary deception 
if the perfect agreement of both documents were mere fancy. I 
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will not conceal the fact that Forster, in his translation of the 
prefatory remarks to the Arabian Tales in the Leyden MSS., is 
somewhat inaccurate, inasmuch as he assumes three conjectures 
which I cannot justify, in order to favour his supposition respecting 
the two castles near Aden. But if I were to doubt the correctness 
of Forster’s solution altogether, (and I do not say how many 
single letters in Forster’s alphabet may need to be changed,) I 
must have other reasons to convince me than those which Forster’s 
opponents alleged at the sitting of the Geographical Society in 
London, on the 18th of March, 1845, so far as they are given in 
the Literary Gazette, March 22, No. 1470, p. 187.* Messrs. 
Cullimore and Bonomi had tested Forster’s mode of deciphering, 
and discovered that by this means a number of very remarkable 
coincidences in both documents were developed. Cullimore, how- 
ever, decided that the final solution would be obtained by the 
method which Rudiger, Gesenius, Dr. Hincks, (who considered 
the inscriptions to be Abyssinian, and placed the time of their 
composition after the Abyssinian conquest of Southern Arabia, 
which was refuted by several reasons,) and himself had employed, 
. because in this way eighteen, but according to Forster, only four, 
would be, not wndeciphered (as a brief notice in the Magazine fiir 
das Ausland states, when referring to this same article in the 
Literary Gazette,) but Athiopic. Forster connects the description 
of the misfortune contained in the second poem, of seven distiches, 
(the first, consisting of ten, being occupied with the good fortune 
of the tribe,) with a tradition respecting a queen in Southern 
Arabia, who, at the period of the great famine, sent messengers, on 
three occasions, to Joseph in Egypt, with presents, each time more 
splendid than before, but who received uniformly refusals to her 
entreaties for corn, and at last died of hunger, and was buried with 
her rich ornaments. 

It is to be hoped that further researches into the interior of 
Arabia, where, agreeably to the latest intelligence, extensive pro- 
- gtess has again been made, will render other Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions accessible to Europe; and the examination of them will 
probably determine the deciphering of those already in our hands, 
and also furnish important contributions to our knowledge of the 
history of ancient Arabia. 

GLEISs. 


* See also the Atheneum for 1845, Nos. 899, 901, pp. 72, 122. 
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OLSHAUSEN AND LANGE 


III. 
OLSHAUSEN AND LANGE ON THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


Tue emblematic eagle attached to the representations of the 
Evangelist St. John signifies the exceeding and high-soaring 
flights of his spirit, and his penetration of vision into the sun of the 
spiritual world. The Evangelist beheld, for the first time, in John 
the Baptist, those rays of the approaching Sun, which led him to 
that Light, that Fountain from which they streamed. John came 
through the Baptist unto Jesus. The great scope of his gospel, 
as he says, (ch. xx. 31,) is to unfold before the eyes of the world 
the life of Christ, the Son of God; to correct the deep specula. 
tions wherewith many were occupied in Divine things, who 
possessed a mixture of truth and falsehood, and may be termed 
‘Gnostical Mystics.’ A spiritual depth of contemplation qualified 
the Evangelist to satisfy the high inquiries of such earnest mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ, to guard them against errors and 
dangers, against Gnostic mysticism and carnal Judaism; hence, he 
was led to use the following terms in a peculiar and emphatic 
sense, namely, ‘ Word—Light—Darkness—Life—Truth—Grace— 
World,’ &e. They were used in a deeper sense than that which 
was usually attached to them. Light—Life—Truth—Grace—ar 
not merely involved in the Divine Logos, or Word; they ar 
manifestations and emanations from Him. 

The reader is here presented with an analysis of the profound 
and original notes to be found in the commentary of one of the 
ablest and soundest of the German evangelical divines—Olshause, 
in which he considers the preface (procemium) of St. John’s 
gospel. 

That eminent Christian scholar observes, that its preface con- 
tains, as it were, the quintessence of the whole work, both in ideas 
and language, and forms of representation. The same influence, 
however, which this introduction must have exercised upon the 
Gnostics of the apostolical age, it exerted through the course of 
Christian centuries, and now exercises, in the present times, ovet 
those persons who delight in a high standard to guide their faith. 
Olshausen thus proceeds—‘The first four verses contain a pure 
description of the nature of the Divine Logos; He is ever- 
lastingly with God, and God himself; the organ of the creation of 
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all things; the fountain of life and light to men. But this “all” 
isnot merely involved within Himself, but it is continually mani- 
fested forth, and not comprehended by the darkness. The fifth 
verse describes the operations of the Word universally and com- 
prehensively, in so far as they pertain to his incarnation, which is 
the starting point of his action in the manhood, and distinguish- 
able from his prior operations. With a view to correct the 
misconceptions of John the Baptist’s disciples, the evangelist 
proceeds to state, that the Baptist was not the very Light himself, 
but a prophet and a witness for the forthcoming Light—which 
Light of the Word had been always acting upon and in the world, 
but the world had never understood him; and now was he 
incarnate, and present in the world. Certainly the general mass 
did not receive him; still were there individuals who did acknow- 
ledge and receive him, and these received through him their 
regeneration. He made men spiritual, whilst he was made flesh 
himself. His incarnation expressed a higher form of manifesta- 
tion, than in the mighty previous revelation through Moses.’ 
Olshausen now returns to a closer consideration of the preface 
to this gospel, and of the leading idea, ‘the Word,’ (des haupt- 
begriffs des Logos,) and he remarks, that the point which chal- 
lenges attention is this, which sets forth the Divine Word as a 
Being, as a Personality, (als eine Wesenheit, als eine Person.) 
This masterly commentator now proves, by abstract reasoning, that 
the primeval Word of God, as John states the subject, cannot be 
a mere operation, but must be a Being in the Godhead, a con- 
sciousness in the Deity, and homogeneous with the Father. 
Olshausen thus continues—‘ But, because a profound knowledge of 
the Almighty lies so far beyond the conception of man, estranged 
as he is from God, the revelation of such an idea as that of the 
“Word,” has been continually misunderstood, and only step by 
step can the conception be reached by mankind, and become 
communicated. In the Old Testament, nowhere does the Word 
Himself appear as a personality, but only as an operation of 
God, and in the New Testament he becomes expressly announced, 
a a person, in this gospel for the first time.’? Olshausen adds, 
that John might have used the terms, ‘wisdom, mind, and would 
have been intelligible to the general class of thinkers, who belonged 
to the respective schools of the Greek Plato, and the Judmo- 
Alexandrian Philo. John must have well known that in a myste- 
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rious sense the terms following were employed, as Word of God— 
Shekinah—Wisdom—Glory of the Lord; and he also well kney 
that such expressions did not unfold the truth with explicit plainness, 
that ‘the Word’ would appear in a human person, and as man walk 
upon the stage of the world; that those phrases unfolded not the 
conjunction of the Word with human nature in the person of the 
Messias. The doctrine of the Logos certainly formed the central 
point of the theosophist Philo’s system, but the idea of a personal 
union of the Word with the Messias perpetually retreated from 
view. Against this error of the idealists, who followed Philo, 
and against the materialists amongst the Jewish nation, who 
imagined that the Messiah would be but a distinguished man, 
John places his own view, holding the mean truth, the doctrine 
concerning the union of the Divine with the real human, as 
expressed in the incarnation of the ‘Word. (John i. 14.) 
Olshausen now comments upon the attempts of certain critics to 
explain away the scriptural sense of the whole evangelical narrative 
in reference to the distinctive personality of the Word of God. 
Some, as he says, would insinuate, that the term ‘Word’ should 
be interpreted ‘one spoken of, in the signification of ‘one pro- 
mised” But our excellent commentator asks, How could the 
Messias, as such, and such only, be conceived to be with God from 
eternity, according to the first verse? Others suppose by the 
term ‘the Word,’ to be understood ‘one speaking,’ in the 
signification of one imparting, or making known, as did Origen 
and Epiphanius in antiquity, by which interpretation Christ would 
lose distinctive Godhead, and sink to the rank of a common 
prophet. Olshausen proceeds to the confutation of similar 
misinterpretations, and says, ‘ The words, therefore, which follow, 
“ In the beginning,” (John i. 1,) do not mean, “in the beginning of 
the creation,” but signify, “ in the past infinite ages,” that is, “ from 
all eternity,” much less can the Socinian gloss here stand, namely, 
“from the beginning of Christianity.’ Upon the expression which 
follows, “and the Word was God,” a misunderstanding has arisen, 
which assumed that there existed no distinction between the 
Word and the Father, or that God and the Word signified, in the 
sense of Sabellius, different operations of one and the same per- 
sonal Being. In the second verse, the Evangelist declares the 
unity subsisting between the Father and the Son, which unity 
lies in the substance, but the distinction in personality (die Einhett 
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nemlich zwischen Vater und Sohn liegt im Wesen, die Verschieden- 
heit in der Personlichkeit) or in consciousness, which characterises 
personality.’ He says, that Origen, and after him the Arian 
party, falsely interpreted the Logos, that the sense of the scriptural 
passages contradicts the view which makes the Word a middle 
being between God and the creature ; because revelation ascribes, 
in this very gospel, a parity of honour and of properties to the 
Son and Father. This principle, in connexion with the distinct 
doctrine concerning the unity of the Godhead, forces us to regard 
the relation between the Father and the Son as being too deep for 
admitting the Son to have emanated originally as an exalted 
creature from the Deity, who was the self-manifestation of the 
Father. The self-revelation of the Father can be nothing short 
of the pure, perfect image of himself. 

Olshausen makes the following remarks upon the important 
expression, ‘light,’ and says, it is a term which signifies the 
nature of the Word as it were under a substantial form. The 
substance of the Divine essence is not to be described in words, 
and light is the only thing which nature presents as calculated 
to typify it. Every nation, every language, every age, has in- 
variably represented the Divine Being under a symbol reflecting 
perfect light, and in no other form. The visible light is the 
quickening, fructifying, sustaining element in the physical world. 
The intellectual light is also the living principle of the world of 
spirit. Philo very frequently compares the Logos to light, or 
the sun. But with Philo the idea is altogether an abstraction, an 
impersonality. Not so with St. John. God sent the Baptist as a 
witness for the light, who was now to be revealed in a new manner 
to the world. All prophecy had been a witness to that light. 
The prophets, as it were, stood forth like the first rays reflected 
from the coming Sun, and so did the Baptist. The true light was 
now entered into the world, namely, in personal revelation. The 
- Word united himself not only with the substance of a human 
body, but also with a human soul. The Word became flesh, to 
raise the flesh to the spirit. This truth John desired especially 
to oppose to the Docetz Gnostics, who declared that the corporeal 
substance of Christ was a mere appearance, supposing it to be 
unworthy of Christ to assume human flesh. Yet he took it, and 
truly, with its general weakness, upon it depended his capability 
for suffering ; still he contracted with it no sin. ‘This is the Divine 
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radiant revelation of Christ; this glory the apostles beheld with 
the eyes of the Spirit ; they saw him, they knew him as the only 
begotten of the Father, as one who knew the Father with perfect 
knowledge, and declared him. Absolute knowledge of God pr. 


supposes absolute parity of nature. The absolute truth, moreover, 
is alone the everlasting one. 


The reader is now presented with the views of Dr. Lange, of 
Zurich, and professor at Heidelberg, which are abridged and trans. 
lated from his able and profoundly learned work, ‘ Das Leben Jesu’ 


The Gospel according to John, or the Account of the Life of Jesus 
Christ, with the Emblem of an Eagle. 


The fourth gospel is intended to represent the life of Jesus in 
his ideality. The.ideal in the nature of God himself is his holiness, 
the infinite glory, self-consistency, and agreement in his everlasting 
self-consciousness, or the eternal, self-perfected form of his person- 
ality, the purity and majesty of his spiritual being. 

The ideal of the creation of God, in which his whole nature is 
reflected, manifests itself as follows; when all created things 


stand in the identical position in which they first emerged out of 
the Word of God as their original, and bear also the impress of 
that Word within themselves; when they are sustained by the 
Word, and encircled by his breath; and for this reason seek their 
reunion with the Word. Hence nature ever seeks and finds its 
acme in man; above all, in the language of man, in the perfected 
speech of his spiritual being; and for this cause, in conclusion, in 
‘ that’ man, whose whole nature is ‘one’ with the everlasting 
Word, the pure echo of the very Word, that founds the whole 
creation, sustains it, and is the principle of its life. Such, then, is 
the ideal beauty, in which consists the mighty tree of life, which 
sprung forth from the root of the Word, that it testifies to that 
Word in its trunk, and boughs, and leaves, and expands its blossoms 
in millions of words, till at length it appears in the ornament of 
its rich fruits, on all its sides glorified through the words of life, 
which were involved in the manifestation of the one Eternal Word. 

Such is, in truth, the ideal of the life of Christ. He is the 
Everlasting Word himself, in his entire being Word, and unques- 
tionably the whole Word, which brings into existence all that was 
hitherto unspoken and unspeakable in the world through the glory 
of the Spirit, out of whom stream forth the words of everlasting life, 
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which are destined to glorify all the world in the manifestation of the 
Revelation of God. All the works of Christ are words, as all his 
words are works ; and each act of Jesus is a symbol of the Ever- 
lasting, every step of Christ an infinitely rich manifestation of the 
Eternal Spirit. The individual, who was called to conceive and 
declare this especial side of the life of Jesus, was the favourite 
disciple of Jesus, who lay on his bosom, John. His whole peculiar 
character formed him to bea contemplative disciple, a deep 
acquaintance and preserver of the profoundest words of Christ, to 
be a theologian, a spiritual champion of genuine Christianity. The 
eagle, which soars towards the sun, is his symbol; and, as a proof, 
his own Gospel is corroborative of the assertion; for it portrays 
the life of Jesus in its completest ideal, in its absolute rise out of 
the Spirit, and return to the Spirit, in a developed organic image 
of life. This fourth gospel presents the purest harmony of the 
historical, of the miraculous, of the symbolical, and is a very 
diamond of the gospels, reflecting, in clearest splendour, the light 
of life, in which the full realisation of the earth attained its pure 
celestial lustre, in which the brightness of Godhead advanced 
towards us in flesh and blood, yea, in the thorny crown of severest 
earthly reality itself. 

The leading thought of John’s gospel is this, namely; Christ, 
as the Everlasting Word, and original of the world, is the light 
of the world, which steps forth into conflict with the darkness of 
the world, and subdues it, in order to glorify the world. As the 
light of the world, he is constantly present in the world, but the 
forms of his manifestation change. At the first, he was in the 
world in a previous historical form, as the future one, in the 
conclusion exhibited by the Baptist John; next he appeared in 
the world, and fulfilled the work he was to work in the destiny 
of his historical life; after this he at length spreads the bless- 
ings of his life in a subsequent historical form, through his 
Spirit, and the representatives of this life are the apostles Peter 
and John. In accordance with this view, the gospel, in its his- 
torical division, is furnished with a prologue, which describes the 
previous historical government of Christ. The only appearing of 
Christ, and but for once, rests upon his previous historical ever- 
lasting power. His manifestation is the flower of his eternal 
assumption of humanity, of his mighty advent. This advent rests, 
however, upon his everlasting nature. Such is the gospel of his 
_ ternal being in relation to himself, namely, ‘In the beginning was 
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the Word and such is his everlasting relation to the Almighty, 
namely, ‘and the Word was with God, and the Word was God? 
This relation to the Almighty is his first and highest affinity, 
namely, ‘ The same was in the -beginning with God.’ Upon this 
eternal relation of the Word to the Almighty, rests his relation to 
the world; primordially this relation to the first origin of the 
world, namely, ‘ All things were made by him; and without him was 
not anything made that was made.’ And then this relation to the 
visible world, namely, ‘Zn him was life!’ In an especial manner 
is this his relation to the human nature, originally the paradisaic, 
namely, ‘ and the life was the light of men.’ At last this is his relation 
also to the historical, to the fallen family of man, namely, ‘ And 
the light shineth in darkness ; and the darkness comprehended it not? 

Such are the everlasting relations of the Logos. The absolute 
Word, which was, indeed, in the beginning of all things, can be 
no other than the absolute Spirit’s intellectual vision, which pre- 
cedes all things, the matured speech of the past world’s spiritual 
life, the perfect expression and impress of eternal consciousness, 
the form of everlasting personality. So stands the Eternal Word 
in opposition to all pagan speculations concerning the first cause of 
things, to the evil genius, and to the eternity of matter, to old 
blind fate, as well as to the dark abyss, to the evolution as well as 
to the emanation of Deity. 

This Word is distinguished from God,—whilst it is altogether the 
Word, the perfect expression of his power, and nevertheless one 
with God ; whilst altogether the Word, the perfect expression of 
his being,—distinguished from God as the purpose of the eternal 
purposer, and one with him as the expression of his everlasting 
self-purposing—‘ and the Word was God’—as the only Word, in 
whom all thoughts, all powers, all words, all natures, which should 
become existent, yea, all the deep things of God himself are con- 
centrated. He is absolute glory itself. Because he is before all 
things, so also are eternity and the Divine supremacy characteristic 
of him. Because he is before all things, and therefore the origin 
of everything, and nevertheless is the Word, the act of God, not 
an emanation of God, so is he the pure, the free manifestation of 
the Almighty himself. His absolute supremacy is thus expressed: 
‘The same was in the beginning with God.” His first relation isa 
relation extending to the Almighty, and not a relation reaching to 
the world. However, the Word possesses also an eternal relation 
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to the world, which consists even in this, that he is the Word, the 

ected form of manifestation. This relation has been realised, 
namely, ‘all things were made by him.” Thus at the foundation of 
all things lies the highest glory of the Spirit ; all things rest upon 
one free energy of the Spirit of God, upon the perfect expression 
of all his thoughts and counsels, which have allied themselves in 
the glory of the one Word, in the unity of the one Word. Hence 
the ideal of all things is expressed in their substantial relations. 
Nothing emanates from the disordered, from the unknown, the 
dark, the weak, or the fortuitous; no atom of dust falls with- 
out its destination, wandering and diverted from the absolute 
basis, connexion, and scope of all things. The golden fruit upon 
the tree of life is the Word. Therefore must the deep root of this 
tree also be the crystal clear Word, and the whole tree itself must 
perpetually more and more reveal the silvery tones of the Word, 
which penetrates it through all its parts. Such is the relation of 
the eternal nature of Christ to the primordial rise of the world. 
So is it with the eternal relation of Christ to his historical relation 
to the world, to his entrance into the region of human nature, to 
his advent, and to his future coming. Such is the law, and such the 
announcement. This advent, indeed, was long buried in secresy. 
Nothing was known respecting it in the heathen world. Its 
witnesses, alone in the nation which enjoyed a revelation, were 
acquainted with it, the seers of the Almighty, the prophets in a 
wider sense ; until the last and greatest in the person of the Baptist 
announced that ‘the Word had been made flesh, and was already 
in the world. This is the real incarnation of the everlasting nature 
of Christ; and it came not only in humanity, it took not merely 
human nature; the nature itself was made man, a human indivi- 
duality; yea, it was made flesh, human individuality in the full 
power and weakness of earthly human manifestation. In this pure 
incarnation of the Word appeared the wondrous flower which testi- 
fied concerning the holy root at the foundation of all things; for 
the everlasting Word and the flesh-assuming Word ‘dwelt among 
us.’ This is the historical perfected incarnation of Christ. Not 
in the Tabernacle of the Temple, not in the Holy of Holies, did the 
Logos at last reveal himself to mankind, but he made the elected 
human body, and the human tabernacle, and the human heart, his 
established tabernacle ; and thus, through the publicity and might 
of his manifestation, he placed all men in a position to become 
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seers of God, prophets, and priests, and they who were susceptible 
of his impressions actually became such. ‘ And we beheld his 
glory’—the radiant lustre of the Lord—the Shekinah ; ‘ the glory of 
the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” And thus 
is Jesus the real revelation of Jehovah, in opposition to the typical; 
and the only manifestation of God, before which the previous 
revelations vanish like shadows. Thus much is announced by the 
Evangelist in his concluding words, namely, ‘No man hath seen 
God at any time: the only begotten Son, who is mn the bosom of the 
Father, hath declared him. All the visions of God enjoyed by seers 
and prophets, were but visions of the glory of Christ in dark 
images; but he has not only seen the Almighty, but he sits ever. 
lastingly in his bosom, rests eternally in his heart, and, as such, 
has published eternal realities, and finished revelation. 

As Jesus was destined to unfold the Divine nature in the purest 
humanity, so must his Divine and human consciousness and his 
life become developed in a real human fashion. The history of 
Jesus at the age of twelve years imparts to us the knowledge of 
the truth and beauty of this development. The life of Christ was 
in an entirely peculiar sense a life for mankind. Thus was it the 
most historical centre of the history of the world. The fundamen- 
tal thought of this Gospel necessarily shows itself in a most promi- 
nent point of view in the prologue and epilogue, that is, the 
ideality and eternity of the life of Christ. They are, if we may % 
say, the two wings of the eagle, and those persons who insist 
upon dividing the twenty-first chapter from the gospel will find 
themselves, in the event, compelled to confess that it is easief to 
wrench a wing from a dead sparrow than from a living eagle 
Thus the prologue forms the first division of St. John’s gospel. 
It places before us the previous historical form of Christ as the 
light of the world, until his perfected manifestation in the world. 
(Chap. i. 1—18.) But as, in the birth of Christianity, the Gnosties 
indulged in theosophistic speculations, with their systems of Divine 
emanations, eradiations, incarnations, so the second corruption of 
Christianity was from Arianism, which corresponds with modem 
rationalism, we may say with Mahometanism, or rigid monotheism, 
which denies the Trinity all personal manifestation of the Deity. 
Arianism was no mere verbal dispute. It involved a capital article 
of faith, a question of life or death for Christianity. The following 
lines are to be found in the treatise of the immortal Luther, whieh 
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describes the object for which the council at Nice was summoned, 
namely,—‘ From all that has been stated, the cause of this council’s 
meeting is quite evident, namely, for the sake of settling no out- 
ward ceremonies, but on account of the sublime article of the 
Divinity of Jesus Christ. As it was upon this pomt the contro- 
versy began, it was the great subject discussed at the council; and 
no notice was taken of other principles of faith. Moreover, it had 
always been defended for the space of three hundred years by 
Christians; its rejection is thought to have caused the rise of 
Mahomet, and the impostor is said to have sprung from this sect.’ 
‘The life of Christ,’ (says Lange,) ‘in truth, is the revelation of 
eternity in time, because it is the revelation of Jehovah himself, 
because it represents the eternal central point in the human nature, 
shows the everlasting destination of mankind, and in redemption 
restores it. Christ came from the Father into the world, and, 
therefore, he came forth from eternity into time. And then in due 
season he again quitted the world, to go to the Father. But he 
will not return alone and unaccompanied into the world; he will 
re-appear, surrounded by his own redeemed and saved people. 
In his elevation on high he will raise them all up together with 
himself, out of time into eternity, into the life of the Spirit, whose 
glory causes the manifestation of all periods in that moment, of 
all worlds in that space, of all hearts in that heart, of all heavens 
in that heaven.’ 

With the ‘second’ part, the Gospel itself commences in a 
narrower sense, the representation of the historical life of Christ. 
It describes the opinions and reception which Jesus meets, as the . 
light of the world, amongst individuals akin to light amongst the 
elect. Chap. i.19—Chap. iv. In the evangelical narratives con- 
tained under this division, of the Baptist, of Philip, of Nathanael, 
and many others, we see how instantaneously the Prince of Light 
recognised the souls of the elect allied to light, and how quickly 
they again recognised him. After the eventful celebration of 
the marriage feast in Cana, his kindred and associates in Galilee 
were attracted and constant to him, and not till later did their 
faith swerve from him. At this moment John ranks the brethren 
of Jesus before the disciples; we cannot fail to perceive the sus- 
ceptibility of his brethren for the light that was in him, although 
afterwards they betrayed unbelief. But if at this time, however, 


Jesus already had met with a favourable reception amidst a nar- 
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rower circle of the pious and peaceful in the country, yet it was 
still ever a question whether he would find the same deference aly 
in the vast circle of the community of Israel, in a national assem. 
blage at the high festival. This question, indeed, was soon brought 
toa decision. At the Paschal feast, many believed in his name 
when they saw the miracles which he performed. But Jesus did not 
trust himself to them, he did not allow himself to become announced 
to them as the Messiah. -The first impression which Jesus made 
upon the people was eminently favourable. All minds akin to the 
light felt themselves drawn to him—many believed on him. Why 
should he now not manifest himself as the Messiah? No! his 
eye permitted him not to be deceived by favourable appearances; 
he resigned himself not up to his worshippers. Even upon the 
members of the Sanhedrim and on the Pharisees Jesus at that time 
made a strong impression. Many felt themselves drawn towards 
him, especially Nicodemus, who was not only a Pharisee, but also 
a member of the high council. 

Christ, on hearing his salutation, knew the moment with a glance 
of his Divine master-eye. He saw that he must not proceed to 
deal with this man in the way of gradual approach; but that he 
must be won by a terrifying flash of the truth. Therefore, Christ 
addressed him, saying, ‘ Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Except aman 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God; that is, he must 
affix no importance to the Hebrew symbolical new birth, which 
consisted in circumcision and purifications, as though it were the 
real one. But the Pharisee knew of no other. He believed in the 
regeneration of water, of purifications, which put the seal upon 
circumcision, and which, even to the last, the form of John’s bap- 
tism had assumed. But he thought that water alone sufficed for 
regeneration, wherefore Christ was most earnestly intent in press 
ing regeneration as arising out of water and the Spirit. With one 
blow the Saviour dispelled the Pharisee’s doctrine, and intimated 
to him, that he must lay to his heart that he was preaching to 
him not merely what pertained to the ‘ seeing, but to the ‘ enter 
ing within’ the kingdom of God; and at length, Jesus laid sole 
stress upon regeneration through the Spirit of God. Wherefore 
that expression, ‘ that which is born of the Spirit is spirit, mau 
festly affirms, that solely from the Fountain of imperishable life cam 
the immortal in man derive its origin. The possibility of such 8 
change awakens the astonishment of Nicodemus. The Redeemet 
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steps forward to his assistance, and presents him with a similitude 
which he selected from the world of nature. 

We know the effects of the wind, but not the hidden causes of 
its rise and progress. In a similar degree, the powers of the in- 
visible world rule with fullest mystery; he who experiences not 
their influences believes not in their potency. Thus far we can- 
not say that this Pharisee has betrayed haughtiness against the 
Saviour’s language. But his unbelief was not so easily satisfied. 
The power of the Spirit alone can awaken new life in man’s inte- 
rior, and not any mere alteration in the disposition or modification 
of ideas. On account of this unbelief, this objection, ‘ How can 
these things be ? the Lord points to the deeper truths connected 
with man’s regeneration, and which he describes, not in its pro- 
cess, but in its completion; not in the manner how, but in the 
agent by whom it is effected. Christ preaches to him, that the 
Son of man is himself the object of faith ordained by God for man, 
that the Pharisee must see Jesus in this light, that faith and life 
hang together, that Christ’s death upon the cross was united with 
forgiveness of sins, that the suspended brazen serpent symbolised 
salvation, and that without this re-union with the Fountain of life 
through faith in Jesus man abides still in death. Here closes the 
conference of Christ with the Hebrew counsellor. We turn now 
to another point in Christ’s history. How interesting is the scene 
at Jacob’s well! Resting on its brink, how forcibly does Jesus 
disclose to the Samaritan woman the wonderful world of truth! In 
describing these discourses of the Redeemer with the Pharisee and 
with this woman, these were the moments in which John’s contem- 
plative spirit, set in motion by the deep character of the subject, 
melted into an harmonious and delightful unison with the tone of 
the mind of Christ. The inward character of his contemplation of 
Jesus appears in the living freshness of his sphere of thoughts. 
And just as his facts are thoughts, so also are his thoughts teeming 
with life. According to his mode of expression is the confession 
and knowledge which he entertains concerning the everlasting life ; 
and the true practical contemplation of Christ is the full perception 
of the Father. 

The ancient Church then selected with justice its attribute for 
the fourth gospel. The monarch of the feathered tribes, as it 
portrays the sharp flashes of the conflict between the spirit of 
Christ and the spirit of the world, the life of the Godhead in con- 
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nexion with the sufferings of the Lamb, and manifests him who 
is the fairest of the children of men, the friend of man, who hears 
all sighs of humanity, numbers all its tears, who meets all funereg] 
obsequies of mankind, as he met like a comforter and helper the 
procession at the gates of Nain; in short, as the elect, the only 
begotten of the Father, in whom the Father contemplates himself, 

Christ’s being it is that forms the foundation of revelation, and 
its medium consists in his incarnation and in his perpetual humi- 
liation between his descent from heaven and descent to death. 
The final result appears in this, that he has the power of announe. 
ing the entire counsel of God, and the whole economy of salvation; 
that he knows heavenly things, and reveals them. The first is 
the sole nature, the second the sole relation, the third the sole 
knowledge of Christ. With the first doctrinal principle the second 
stands connected—the doctrine concerning absolute atonement, 
This atonement, or reconciliation, emanates from the fact, that 
Christ has fully performed his humbling descent from heaven, 
And this, therefore, is the consummated guilt of the world, when 
mankind considered and condemned their holy Head himself, as 
though he were no better than their arch-enemy. And this is the 
perfected reconciliation, when Christ submits to this in love, and 
when Christ in judgment consummated sees only love, and sinks 
under the stroke in love to mankind. But this is at length the 
perfect appropriation of the atonement, when man beholds by faith 
in the image, the mighty image of the condemned transgressor, 
in the consummated judgment the love of God, the redemption 
of his life. With this principle of faith, that to the believer 
salvation becomes imparted, and only to the believer, John con- 
nects his own testimony, the testimony of absolute experience. 
The individual works of Jesus have an infinitely symbolical signi- 
fication. In the conversion of Nicodemus he appeared as the 
creator of the new birth of a new life; in the conversion of the 
Samaritan woman he stills the craving thirst in her soul excited by 
his gracious language. The sacred well of Jacob in Samaria 
became a symbol of the wondrous fountain which streams for the 
thirsty in his life. Even the glorification of nature commences its 
progress. The barren desert is sanctified by the Lord from heaven 
through his miraculous feeding of the multitude, and the terrors 
of the night’s sea storm vanish before the light, the joyous kingly 
steps of Jesus tranquillising his companions. 
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This was the first and most prosperous period of the ministry of 
Christ, the joyful recognition which took place between the Lord 
and the souls that were akin to, and earnestly inclined to the 
light ; the first union between himself and his everlasting Church, 
of which John the Baptist discoursed; at this time the hostile 
movements of darkness softly begin their machinations. 

The ideal of Christ’s life now appears for the first time, in the 
full characteristic distinctness with which he reveals to particular 
dispositions his Divine being, and with which he instructs such 
hearts themselves in their individual natures according to their 
eternal destination, and treats them in conformity to it, so that 
his own image shines reflected in them; their image also shines 
’ inhim. To the people of Israel he first discloses himself in the 
form of a mighty prophet, to Nicodemus as the new interpreter of 
the old covenant, as the founder of a new covenant of new reve- 
lations connected with the centre of the old. Next, Jesus appears 
to us as the holy, mild, free Son of man in the conference with 
the Samaritan woman, as the Prince of all true confession-fathers, 
whilst a luminous form of a nobler nature in the woman ever 
emerges in greater brightness out of the darkness of her sinful 
life. We further behold the ideal of the life of Jesus in the pe- 
culiar mode and results of his miracles. The first miracle is a 
heavenly-pure wonder, glorifying earthly festivity into the image 
of the celestial ; the conversion of water into wine, an exhilarating 
emblem of the glorification of the world commencing with the 
mighty works of Christ. The second miracle again is a master- 
view into the dismal life and disposition of an erring female sin- 
ner; the third a still effectual recovery of health imparted to a 
sufferer afar off. 

In the same degree that the Redeemer attracted spirits kindred 
to the light, and anxious for the light, when the revelation of the 
light awakened in them all the germs of the heavenly life, must 
the impression and effect of his life upon the world at the same 
time arouse the opposition and contradiction of darkness. This 
was verily that actual judgment which was connected with the 
manifestation of Jesus, as the Lord himself already described in 
his conference with Nicodemus. And thus, as his life and power 
immediately called into existence the firstlings of a church com- 
posed of the children of light, so the same cause exactly summoned 
forth a reaction of darkness. This reaction of darkness against 
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the Lord, however, drew forth a succession of new developments 
of his glory. The third part of this gospel shows us how the 
above-mentioned conflict between Christ, the light of the world, 
and the elements of darkness in the world, distinctly appears in 
view. Even within the circle of the twelve, the Lord now marked 
the power of the spirit of darkness, the commencement of a gloom 
enmity conceived against him. The darkness in the circle of the 
disciples betrayed its dangerous diabolical character in this very 
way, that the individual with the germinating treachery still and 
silent in his breast kept close to him, and remained in the 
society, although the word of Christ had strongly aimed its point 
against him in order to warn the circle against Judas. At that 
time the darkness generally prevailing against the revelation « 
light in the life of Jesus was roused into action even in the 
circle of his brethren. As the company of his disciples took 
offence at his words, so his brethren were offended at his actions, 
Jesus observed the dark sentiment which their words conveyed. 
But the splendour of his light shines so much the more brightly 
against the dark back-ground. Even upon the germinating treason 
in the circle of his disciples the Saviour allows a clear solar ray 
to fall from his countenance, showing how unable the attempts of 
the wicked one are to overthrow the peace of his spirit. 

During his visit at Jerusalem, some of its proud citizens thus 
expressed themselves: ‘We know this man whence he is ; but when 
Christ cometh, no man knoweth whence heis. In these words they 
declared that mystical expectation, which in many forms was pr- 
pagated amongst the later Jews, that the Messiah would emerge 
in a perfectly mysterious mode from the centre of his people, and 
that no man would be able to trace his origin. This was the 
objection of his adversaries. The Rabbins objected to Jesus his 
want of scholastic authority ; the Scribes derided his mean parent- 
age; whilst some of the people espoused his cause, and ques 
tioned whether the Messias himself would ever perform any 
mightier works. Even Nicodemus rose up in the Sanhedrim to 
moderate the unjust and vehement feeling against him. 

Thus during the ministry of Christ, on the one side, all the 
kindred germs of the life of light, which a ray from his life had 
touched, unitedly expanded; on the other side, all the elements 
of darkness were aroused against him. Hence the crisis was pre 
pared, the separation between light and darkness in his circle of 
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operation. During the feast of tabernacles, when the Jews 
celebrated their passage through the wilderness, Jesus uttered the 
following words: ‘I am the light of the world! He that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life’ What 
the pillar of fire represented in type, what the lights in the temple 
as the commemoration of that type betokened, all is involved in 
the nature of Christ. He is the everlasting pillar of fire that 
lightens all pilgrims across the wilderness of life, who follow his 
steps, in the night of earth, and imparts to them the true light of 
life, a light which saves their life, preserves life, imparts life. 
The Evangelist John has left upon record many histories of the 
calling of men to the faith under the ministry of Jesus, which 
portray the development of the ideal relation in the life of Jesus, 
and of the glorification of the world in the ideal of its des- 
tination through the light of his life. At length the great 
expectation, which the operations of Christ had called forth in the 
world of spirits which surrounded him, came to a crisis. The 
conflict between the elements of light and the elements of dark- 
ness in particular dispositions comes to a decision. On the one 
hand some join themselves to the light, while others become allied 
to darkness. The separation first showed itself in the schism 
between the ruling party in Judea, who would have stoned the 
Lord, and compelled him to fly from persecution, and the faith- 
ful in Persea, who welcomed him, and afforded him an asylum. 
The schism further exhibited itself when at the grave of Lazarus 
the believers and unbelievers of Judea came to different con- 
clusions. But the Pharisees spake amongst themselves, ‘See ye 
not how ye prevail nothing? Behold, the whole world is gone after 
him!’ Thus whilst the populace formed a procession in honour of 
Jesus into Jerusalem like a triumphal march, which, in its demon- 
stration, appeared to realise the so long desired entrance of the 
Messias into the royal city, the enemies of Jesus wrathfully smote 
their hands together above their heads, despairing and incapable 
of decision. For one moment they seemed to have lost all spirit 
when opposed to the glory of Jesus. All they could do was 
to vent bitter reproaches like impotent enemies against the Son of 
the Blessed. Here is a new form of separation ; the people who 
believed in him, on the one side, in joyous triumph surrounding 
the Lord; on the other side, the unbelieving rulers of the people, 
discomfited in the back-ground, wrapped in despair, furiousness, 
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and the perplexity befitting the instruments of darkness. Durin 

his last ministry the Lord thus addressed the multitude in the 
notes of warning: ‘ Yet a little while is the light with you. Walk 
whilst ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you. As long as ye 
have the light, believe in the light, that ye may be the children of 
light” He here instructs the multitude that the time of his 
departure was very near at hand: that they must avail themselves 
of the last period of his sojourn with them for their own salvation, 
whilst, like the setting sun, he was, for the last time, spreading 
the beams of his living love around their souls; with sorrow 
Jesus now quitted the throng of men, and retired to privacy. 
Nevertheless amongst the chief rulers many believed on him, 
But they confessed him not openly for fear of the Pharisaic ban 
of excommunication. Jesus, therefore, thus addressed their con- 
sciences ; ‘I am come a light into the world, that whosoever believeth 
on me should not abide in darkness. And if any man hear my 
words, and believe not, I judge him not: he that rejecteth me, and 
receweth not my words, hath one that judgeth him; the word that I 
have spoken, the same shall judge him in the last day” Such, there- 
fore, is the pure ideal of his power, and also of his judicial 
power. He glorifies the ministry of the Son of man. This 
ideal of his power, however, is connected with the ideal of bis 
word ; ‘for I have not spoken of myself, but the Father which 
sent me, he gave me a commandment, what I should say, and what I 
should speak.’ Such is the ideal of the word of Christ—it is the 
pure word of God in expression, and the pure word of God in its 
substance, the announcement of which rests upon the free law 
of God inherent in his life. But since this Divine law is so fully 
his blessedness and joy, therefore he adds, ‘ And I know that his 
commandment is life everlasting : whatsoever I speak, therefore, even 
as the Father said unto-me, so I speak.’ This is the glorification 
of the life of Jesus in accordance with his entire nature and power 
in the world, above all in reference to the fact, that the people of 
Israel believed not in him. The last announcement, however, of 
this fact strikes us in the connexion with the event, when the 
Greeks show an eagerness of faith in seeking him out at the 
feast. Hence the separation between light and darkness once 
more presents itself before us in a new form, namely, as a contrast 
between the believing heathen world and unbelieving Judaism. 
We may discover how tremendously powerful a spirit of unbelief 
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had seized the Jewish nation, when it converted into its own 
instrument even a member of the apostolic circle. This was the 
last, the keenest, and highest separation between light and dark- 
ness, the last foresign of universal judgment, which emanates out 
of the revelation of light unto the world. 

The germinating cause for the judgment of the Messias upon 
Israel and upon the world, which was announced by him to the 
disciples, was already reposed in the bosom of the future by the. 
hands of his people, because they exercised judgment upon him, 
and implicated the heathen world also in this awful act. Because 
Israel and the world judged the Lord of glory, therefore must he, 
according to the ordinance of God, come as a judge against the 
world. For he must be justified against the world. This justi- 
fication is his glorification. 

The power of Christ had already to contend with a great and 
decisive opposition in his people. His power was repelled by a 
vast world of insensibility. But the more it was repressed by 
the hierarchical party, the more powerfully it emerged in the 
circle of the life of sensibility. Therefore at this very time we 
behold a more animated development of his glory called forth. 
He discovers himself in a succession of great miracles as the Lord 
over the tempestuous realm of nature, over the dark world of 
spirits, over the still region of secret sufferings, and over the deep 
valley of death. It was in miracles, in truth, as at the marriage 
in Cana, that Jesus ‘manifested forth his glory, and his disciples 
believed on him.” The Logos, the absolute light, emits his glory 
from himself. The flesh,in which the Logos was manifested amongst 
men, is, as it were, a veil spread over the light, but in miracles 
the splendour bursts perfectly through its covering, and thus 
stands revealed the Divine light, which was hidden beneath a 
dusky form. In the glorification of Jesus the flesh itself appears 
perfectly brightened and resplendent through the light. He is 
the Son of God: as the living unity of all the revelations of the 
everlasting God he stepped forth with the power of eternity in 
the midst of time. As the Son of God he feels himself, through 
the might of his perfect consciousness in God, resting in the 
bosom of the Father (i. 18): and as the Son of man he sustains 
the whole human race in his heart, and designs to elevate it with 
himself into his glory. (John xii. 32.) The atonement is the 
centre of his being: the Godhead and manhood, the spirit and 
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nature, the Jews and the heathens, heaven and earth, again unite 
in him. We see how the Godhead here appears in flesh, as the 
great miracle, the living principle of all individual miracles ; the 
principle of the restoration and renewal of the whole Adamitic 
world. He must as the ‘wonderful’ exhibit himself in the richest 
miraculous works. There are some persons who are willing to 
allow to him humanity and divinity without recognising his 
miracles : others, again, admit only the miracle of the resurrection, 
and no more—like a sun without rays! But the incarnation of the 
Son of God is no mere abstract assumption of a body. To his 
incarnation appertain his dwelling and ruling amongst us also, 
(John i. 14.) The personal characters who lived in the presence 
of the Lord, the souls that were so powerfully susceptible of his 
spirit, a Peter, a John, a James ; the lowly houses which admitted 
him, as the abode of Bethany; the gloomy forms which encoun. 
ered and opposed him, a Judas, a Caiaphas, a Pilate ; how sig. 
nificant were they, through their relation to Christ, and through 
the effect of his light, for the manifestation of all the depths of 
humanity, of the world, and of hell! Indeed, the Saviour chose 
the humble to represent the everlasting ; the insignificant, despised 
Jewish people to become the organs of revelation; the obscure 
Palestine to be the theatre of his highest miracles, particularly 
the poverty-stricken Galilee, and even here the despised Nazareth, 
In the previous history how darkness displays its might to contend 
once more with light! The Sanhedrists and the Pharisees in 
Jerusalem advance with hostility towards the Redeemer: the 
Chiliasts and Judaists in Galilee depart sullenly away from his 
presence: in the circle of the disciples a great rent is made by 
apostasy and treason, and amongst his brethren unbelief reigns 
against him. But so much the brighter shines the glory of his 
light by reflection from the dark back-ground. In one word, the 
world of men cannot descry with pure vision the power of the 
Almighty Jesus, but takes offence because Christ grew up a 
Nazareth, and expels not the Romans out of Judea, and because 
he is prepared to suffer crucifixion. Men could not by any pot 
sibility arrive at the pure knowledge of the revelation of Godin 
Christ, so long as he remained with his disciples upon earth. If 
he must needs fulfil the revelation of Jehovah as his highest 
prophet, then must he depart far away from the sinful sensual 
eyes of the world. Soit happened. As a prophet, he destroys the 
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yain opinions of the flesh by his death, represents the reality of 
the flesh by his resurrection, and bases the glorification of the 
‘flesh upon his ascension ; and so also, as the High Priest, through 
his death upon the cross he atones for the guilt of all the carnality 
of the world, through his resurrection he maintains the right and 
the worth of the bodily nature, and in his ascension lays the 
ground for the power in man to appear hereafter before his God in 
the priestly vest of a perfectly sanctified corporeity. As the king 
over the human world, he has in his death abolished all weakness 
in the flesh, particularly the dread of death ; with his resurrection 
he has brought to light the undying mighty victory of the spi- 
ritual body over death ; and, lastly, in his ascension he has fixed 
the foundation of an empire no more subject to vanity. According 
to its nature, the spirit is everlasting ; but in its natural appear- 
ance life is perishable. Consequently, man for awhile stands in a 
holy awful feeling between destruction and eternity, because he is 
at once an image of nature and an image of the Spirit, a con- 
junction of both powers. Yet shall the everlasting Spirit elevate 
in him the perishable nature into its element, into the glory of 
everlasting life. Christ has fulfilled this destination. He has 
glorified this view between time and eternity through his own 
victory in the blessedness of immortality. He has appeared in 
the middle of the world’s history. Time has been fulfilled in him. 
In him eternity, and with him immortality, have emerged into light 
in the midst of time. He comprehends time. He is before time, 
present is he with God as the principle, the creative Word of the 
world. He is subsequent to time, when he stands as the head of 
a new world, in which nature is glorified in the spirit, the spirit 
incorporated into nature. Thus Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega in the development of the world. Therefore his mani- 
festation in the middle of time includes a depth, a signification 
which embraces the beginning and the end. We may consider 
his life as the real end of the world, when we keep our eye fixed 
upon the era of the natural world of man. And just so upon 
this principle his life is the beginning of the world, the grand 
foundation of a new everlasting world for man. As light, as 
power, as saving life, as a sanctifying spirit, Christ forms a centre 
of the world, whose operations penetrate through all its depths, 
until they brightly emerge from all points of its circumference, 
till the victorious banner of the Divine and human life universally 
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waves from the spherical wall of created existence. Like a mighty 
flash through the universe, which shatters the old natural world 
from its commencement even to its destruction, and causes a new 
world to emanate in the glory of the spirit, shall the ‘ coming of 
the Sun of man be.” For this last expression, which the Lord Jesus 
so frequently uses, we find a deep ground in its relation to the 
development of the human nature in which Christ was conscious 
that he stood, and which relation in the deepest degree affected 
his heart. He thus names himself in reference to his human 
manifestation as one connected with manhood, who, in humanity, 
had worked out so great things in its behalf, through whom 
humanity itself becomes glorified ; who is man in the most eminent 
sense, most corresponding with the idea, who realises the primeval 
form of man. Not that we can discover the smallest trace of 
allusions to the Alexandrine theology respecting the original image 
of humanity in the Logos, the Philonic distinction between the 
ideal-man and the manifestation-man, the result of a combination 
between Judaism and Hellenism. In the mouth of any other 
person it would have amounted to a high point of presumption 
thus to place oneself in such relation to the human nature, as to 
aspire to the title of ‘the man’ simply, which implies an exaltation 
above all other sons of men, and leads to the recognition of the 
Son of God in the Son of man. Both titles—that of the Son of 
God, and that of the Son of man—manifestly stand in a mutual 
correspondence with each other, and ascribe, in the first case, to 
Jesus the personality of Godhead, and in the second, personal 
humanity. 

During the last days of the Lord’s ministry the priests demanded 
a sign in proof of his Divine legation. Jesus gave them the fol- 
lowing prophetically reproving answer: ‘ Destroy this temple, and 
in three days I will raise it up” John ii. 19. These words admit 
of the following interpretation, that the Jews, by their rejection of 
Jesus, and by their national impiety and iniquity, would precipitate 
the destruction of the temple, and that Christ would reconstruct it. 
In consequence of the relation of Christianity to Judaism, the 
foundation of the kingdom of God is one and the same in both 
systems; and thus the new spiritual temple, which Christ con- 
structed in human nature, represents, as it were, the temple again 
built up at Jerusalem after its destruction. For as the entire 
Hebrew worship was connected with the temple, therefore the 
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destruction of the temple was a symbol of the removal of the whole 
of Judaism. The temple and the kingdom of God, the same in 
Judaism and Christianity, in the former under a particular proto- 
typal form, in the latter under a form answering to its nature, fitted 
for all the world of man, and for all times, was present to the eye 
of Christ; he knew it would rise, after its ruin, in grander propor- 
tions and glory. Christ must have alluded to his own body. His 
expressions showed that the temple of Jerusalem was but a perish- 
ing fabric, a sanctuary consecrated to Jehovah, but that he himself, 
in his human nature, would build up an everlasting temple of God 
for all the world. The temple on Sion would be destroyed, and 
never rebuilt ; but the body of Jesus, as the temple of the indwell- 
ing Divine Being, would rise victorious out of death, and revive. 

C. 


TV. 


THE ETHICS OF THE GREEKS AND OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


TaKING our point of view from about the beginning of the 
fourth century before Christ, and surveying the philosophy of the 
ancient world, our minds at once mark the two chief and most 
influential systems. As we-pass down the vista, we pause before 
the pedestals of Plato and Aristotle, and mingle with the crowd 
which is even yet doing homage before their forms; very near we 
may read the less illustrious names of Antisthenes and Aristippus, 
the founders of the Cynic and the Cyrenaic schools ; and when our 
survey has brought us to the third century before Christ, our eye 
rests upon the long line of Epicureans and Stoics, and, glancing 
from them, it recognises traits of resemblancein their successors, 
the philosophers of the New Academy, and of the pure Empiric 
School. Here we are brought to the last monuments of Greek 
Philosophy proper; afterwards, were we to follow it in its trans- 
plantation to Rome, we should see it degraded, almost wholly 
sensual, unoriginal, and sterile. M. Cousin has said that the first 
epoch of the Grecian philosophy was devoted to nature ; the second, 
without neglecting the universe and God, has a specially moral 
and human character ; and the third is religious.* 


* Histoire de la Philos. tom. i. viii. legon. 
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With the first period, that of the Ionian and Pythagorean philo. 
sophy, and with the third period, that of the Alexandrian, we have 
not now to do; at present the moral aspect and peculiarities of the 
second epoch, with their relation to the Christian Ethics, are the 
object of our attention. Whether the inquiry be concerning virtue 
or responsibility or the worth of actions, still the question, what 
the French call the dernitre analyse of moral science, is—What 
should be the Final Aim of human activity? It has been expected 
of every ethical system, on its appearance before the world, that it 
should throw, at least, some light and truth upon this question; 
accordingly each has endeavoured to answer and decide it. Let 
us see how far, and in what way, the systems included in the period 
we have selected have succeeded in their attempt. 

Aristippus the Cyrenaic maintained, with Protagoras,* that all 
our knowledge lies within the range of our sensations. Beyond 
the limits of our 7a6y, we know nothing; then if we are moral 
beings, if we have a moral sense, the grounds and root of it must 
be laid in our sensational nature, for it can have no other basis. 
According to him, our sensations are either pleasurable or pain- 
ful.t+ Towards the pleasurable every man is impelled for its own 
sake, and for the same reason, and by an equally strong impulse, 
every man avoids pain. Our pleasures are either immediate and 
vivid, or they are the reflections of former pleasure, the results of 
modified and commingled impressions; but whether they be called 
the pleasures of intellect, of imagination, or of reason, their founda. 
tion and source are in our sensational nature. He will not allow 
that one pleasure can be superior to another in anything else 
except strength and duration; and in our choice we should be 
guided by that principle which teaches us to select the intensest 
and most enduring pleasure, and which, at the same time, encloses 
the least pain possible. Without remembering that a possible 
pleasurable impression is undefinable, and that pleasure and pain 
perpetually alternate with each other; without setting forth the 


* Plato, Theetetus, p. 152. obrw mas déyet, ds ofa éuol 
gaivera, rovaira pév éorw époi, ofa col, rovaira ad gol... . TO pe 
peyodrre Wuxpor (rd mvedpa), 7d de pi) ov. dpa rod dvros dé 
kal aypevdns, as ovaa. 

+ Diog. L. IL. 86. Avé iquoravro, révov Kai pev delay 
tiv tov 8€ mévov tpaxeiav kimow. And IL, 87, 88. 
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case of a number of equally balanced pleasures, or taking notice of 
the fact that men are not equal in their capability of receiving 
enjoyment, and that the form of this capability itself differs—in 
defiance of these and other difficulties, Aristippus affirmed that the 
striving after individual vivid pleasures (jj50v) év xwijoer) is the 
grand end of our life; purity, love, benevolence, wealth, honours, 
and prosperity, have no worth in themselves, and can acquire a 
value only in so far as they are means towards the attainment of 
pleasure. 

Epicurus, who also derives our knowledge from our sensible 
impressions, considered pleasurable feelings the consequence of a 
sound and complete state of the body, and that, therefore, they 
ought to be pursued. Every pleasure is in itself a good, and every 
pain an evil;* but if pain can procure us a greater pleasure, it 
becomes, in a sense, a good. Since, however, every individual 
pleasure contains at least something displeasing, Epicurus dis- 
agrees with Aristippus in making the end of our actions the pur- 
suit of distinct single pleasures; he would neutralise the irritating 
solicitations of each pleasure, and persuade us that the ‘summum 
bonum,’ the ultimate aim of man, is a peaceful continuously plea- 
surable condition, in which the desires are laid to rest,-and the 
soul, beholding the depths of her being, can observe only an 
unbroken calm, Courage, truth, and 
justice, are to subserve this final aim.t 

It is evident that both these theories exalt and enthrone the 
sensational above every other part of our nature; indeed, in them 
every other part is esteemed worthless, unless it can aid in the 
development of the senses ; reason has her office assigned her, and 
it is simply to restrain the passions, and dominion over and adjust- 
ment of them is the Epicurean virtue, (ppévyors,) which is the 
highest means towards an unruffled sensuous felicity. We might 
trace these views in their application to social and political life, 


- * Cie. Tus. Disput. B. IT. xix. 44. 

_ t So far as the metaphysical basis is concerned, the system of Hobbes is 
m unison with that of Aristippus and of Epicurus; he however makes 
moral ideas to have life and value only under a juridical form: virtue and 
vice, good and evil, exist only in and through the state, the development of 
which is the grand end of the individual members of it: thus, unlike the 
Cyrenaic and the Epicurean, he places the end of our life without ourselves, 
for with him it is the good of the community. 
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but we forbear, because we desire to draw attention to one point 
in the Grecian ethics supremely, namely, the chief aim of human 
activity. 

The school of Antisthenes held to the Socratic doctrine that 
virtue must be absorbed into knowledge, which is the highest 
point of virtue, the true virtue ;* pleasure in itself with them js 
esteemed immoral, and grief or suffering, (7évos,) because it con. 
tributes to our knowledge, is a blessing. No man can attain to 
happiness, unless he is independent of vexatious control, and unin. 
jured by strife and conflicting claims among his fellow-citizens: 
courage, therefore, and justice, are necessary, not only for self. 
preservation, but for a free, equable, and undisturbed life.t The 
moral precept of the Cynic was: Keep an ever-watchful eye upon 
the movements of passion, reject every desire that does not tend 
towards the satisfaction of necessary wants, that is, of wants refer. 
ring exclusively to self-preservation. Strict adherence to this 
negative conduct the Cynics believed would put us in possession of 
the grand end of life, which they maintained to be pure contented- 
ness and independence, the self-sufficiency of the wise man, 
(avrapxeia.) 

We have now to glance at the moral theory of the Stoics. They 
considered the world to be in perfect harmony with itself; and 
that if a human action was in accordance with this harmony, it 
was moral ; and since this harmony is only perceptible by man, he 
is alone capable of moral action. Every act that is in complete 
agreement with our own nature (dyodoyouperds Civ) brings us 
nearer to perfection; but the things of this world are all-related, 
and ten thousand lines intercommunicate with every part of the 
universe ; our perfection, therefore, is best achieved by living in 


* In the Socratic philosophy, both as presented by Plato and Xenophon, 
the coincidence of knowledge and virtue is evidently a fundamental maxim; 
thus, from among other passages, we may quote Memorabilia iii. 9. "Edy 
8é Kai Kal GdAnv wacay dperiv, codiay eiva. . . . And 
Plato, Lach. p. 194. dxjxod cov héyorros Sri rata dyabds 
jpav, wep codds, auabys, radra 8€ Kkaxds, &c., &c. And also in the 
Ethics of Aristotle we read on this subject, diorep rwés ace macas Tis 
dperas povnoes eivat, kai Swxpdrys. . . . dre pév yap ppovnoes @ero 
maoas Tas dperas jpapravev. Eth. Nicom. P. 109, 14. (Edit. Bek.) 

+ Brandis’ Geschichte der Griech.-Rém. Philos. Vol. II. p. 74. see. 
xcii. 
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harmonious agreement with nature Civ tH 
Nature herself, however, is dependent on the will and the wisdom 
which preserve her order and beautiful adjustment; so that the 
Stoic advanced a step still higher, and maintained that the coin- 
cidence of our actions with our true nature, and with the objective 
universe, is and must be, in the wider sense, a harmonious agree- 
ment with the Deity (6uoAoyoupevas Civ Oew). This assimila- 
tion to the Absolute Being, then, is their ‘ highest good ;’ and it is a 
pity that our admiration for a doctrine so true and worthy should 
have to be modified by considering the means which, the Stoics 
taught, can alone lead to the great end of moral life; and yet, 
though this last is almost our only point of inquiry, we cannot 
pass to or understand the Aristotelian ethics, without pausing to 
regard the characteristic principle and mode of Stoicism. The 
nature of man in the Stoic philosophy is conceived of as a battle- 
field, where two enemies maintain a conflict in which no quarter is 
to be given, no compromise thought of, and which can be brought 
to an end only by the annihilation or absolute subjugation of one 
or other of the combatants. Our sensuous is ever struggling with 
our rational nature. As mere animals, we are influenced by our 
natural appetites ; as rational beings, we rise free above the shackles 
of instinct by the power of reason (ép0ds Adyos), and only in this 
manner can we reach our right destiny. In order to an action 
being moral (kardépOwpua), it must be independent of natural 
inclination or appetite, and untainted by any sensuous relation- 
ship; it must be in harmony with nature, that is, it must be the 
voluntary, rational expression and proof of the coincidence of our 
life, as a whole, with the life which appears in the external world. : 
Every state of mind which does not directly rest upon reason is 
without: its domain, opposed to its nature, and consequently is an 
evil and disease (védonua); such, for example, are desire, fear, 
pleasure, grief: these, and every modification of them, belong to 
the lower part of our nature, and are comprehended under the 
name 746, which generates all the vices. True to the Socratic 
notion, the Stoics made virtue to coincide with wisdom, for virtue 
is nothing more than our knowledge or intelligence of the order 
and beauty of the world manifesting itself in corresponding action. 
The office of wisdom, therefore, or the true virtue, is to remove 
Vice, or the result of ignorance, by supplying the right and deficient 


knowledge; and since virtue and vice are naturally and uncon- 
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ditionally opposed, and vice is the offspring of our sensuous nature, 
while virtue is the child of reason, it follows that, in proportion a3 
we control our instincts and appetites, the brighter and the stronger 
will the life of virtue be in the soul. The Stoic was taught to 
survey the world, with its allurements, claims, duties, and joys, and 
to select that only which bore the ‘image and superscription’ of 
pure reason, and none other. If the object of his choice contained 
any reference to his physical nature, he was bound to throw it 
from him, even if in doing so he sacrificed and did violence to all 
domestic feelings and benevolent ideas. His duty was not to 
regulate his passions, but to annihilate them ; not to diminish ther 
flame, but to search out their hidden fire, and extinguish it, 
although it lay in the centre of his nature. Every instinct he was 
to trample under foot, and, having done so, to give his mind to 
the contemplation of knowledge. Withdrawing from everything, 
save the purely rational, and embracing it as virtue, as the ‘alto. 
gether lovely,’ he would attain to the adza6e(a of Stoical philosophy, 
and advance in assimilation to the absolute reason.* 

In approaching the moral system 6f Aristotle, we have no inten- 
tion of referring to any other parts of it besides those which are 
inseparably connected with the subject of this paper, which has 
nothing further from its design than an extended analysis and 
exposition of the system. We have seen that the Stoics permitted 
no other relation to exist between the purely intellectual and the 
physical or sensuous, than that of the entire enthralment of the 
latter by the former. This was a moral slavery, an attempt to 
restore the dignity and the true adjustment of our faculties by dis 
torting our nature, and permanently fixing it in an unnatunl 
posture. Aristotle seeks a less extreme method. He does not 
allow knowledge to be equivalent to morality, nor virtue identical 
with intellectual power. Virtue with him is the process, means, 
ot energy, by which the end of life is reached ; its source is in the 
reason, which determines our actions, and it can have no life and 
significance before the man has gained some positive knowledge of 


* Stoicism in its legitimate results, and pushed to its final consequence, 
allows suicide; when the moral warfare is past hope, and the soul perilled 
on every side finds her corruption inevitable, the lawful alternative was, 
as we see in Cato, adroyeipia. Cousin’s Hist. de la Philos. tom. i. vii 
lecon. 
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morality and is to some extent morally cultivated. Our first virtuous 
act follows upon such knowledge and culture; and could not have 
been called out without them; in a sense it is a result of them. 
‘According to Aristotle, no man can be truly virtuous unless the 
activity of his reason is educated, or as it were moralised, and 
unless the activity of his animal life is under the guidance of his 
educated reason ; hence he divides the virtues into two classes, the 
diavontixal and the 7@:xai.* The office of the latter, the 7@:xai 
dperal, is to preserve an exact mean or balance in the passions or 
desires, to be an arbitrator of the noisy claims of our lower nature.+ 
With regard to the former, the dperai dvavonrixat, it is only neces- 
sary to say that they are the basis of the 7)@:xa/, and for the most 
part are theoretical, relating to the cultivation of the reason, which 
has to determine the mean, the ‘ne quid nimis,’ we have just 
spoken of. 

We are now prepared to appreciate what Aristotle held out as 
the final end of human action. Refusing on the one hand to 
distress and destroy the animal functions, and on the other to set 
forth an ideal aim, Aristotle teaches that the chief end of life is 
the attainment of that good which can be realised by man, and is 
practically within his reach ; this is his rd mpaxrov dya0dv.t The 
two classes of virtues are fully developed and unite in this, and 
the result is the truest felicity,§ for felicity is nothing else than 


* Eth. Nicom. IL. p. 20. (Edit. Bek.) Avopi{era: xai 4 dper) xara rip 
diapopay ravrny: A€éyouev yap aitay ras pev Savontixas ras nOcxds, copiay 
pev kal Kai ppdvnow Scavonrixds, édevOepidryra kai cwpoovyny 

+ The reader is referred to Nicom. Ethics, Book II., and the whole of sec. 
7, where a long list of these virtuous ‘means’ are given, and their corre- 
sponding extremes, Perhaps it may not be thought out of place, by way of 
illustration, to mention one or two of the means adduced by Aristotle as of 
general application. Thus, in respect to self-preservation, the mean is 
courage (dvdpia), and the two extremes are cowardice (SeAia), and rashness 
{@pacirns). In the impulses which refer to pleasure, we are to preserve 
moderation (rwpPpoovvn), and avoid want of feeling (dvaceOnoia) and excess 
(dxohacia). In regard to our principles and feelings generally, the mean is 
asense of honour and dignity, the extremes are want of presence of mind 
as habit (xarazAnéis), and shamelessness (dvaicxvvria), &c., &c. 

Eth. Nicom. I. p. 7, sec. 5. éravedOwpev 1d {yrotpevov 
ayabdy, ti mor’ dy ein. . Te éoti Tédos, Tout’ dv 
ety 70 ayabdy TadrTa. 

§ Eth. Nicom. I. p. 3, sec. 2. .... 7d mdvrav dxpérarov tay mpaxrav 
dyabay, dvopare pév ody oxeddv ind Thy yap eddat- 
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the perfect play and culture of our reason, or in other words, the 
perfection of knowledge; but this highest, this rational state, can. 
not be arrived at without the help of practical virtue, of disciplined 
instincts and passions; and further, pleasure itself, high birth, 
wealth and honourable standing, without being actual parts of 
happiness, may serve as means, by strengthening virtue, for 
advancing in felicity the man of cultivated intellect and pure life, 
In investigating the ethics of Plato, we have not, as in the case 
of Aristotle, a rigorously connected and single treatise, wherein his 
views are all and consecutively unfolded. And since it often 
happens that ethical, psychological, and metaphysical subjects and 
observations occur in the same dialogue, and even in the same 
page, it requires a keener sight, and more delicate analysis, to 
discern their points of contact and lines of separation, and to draw 
out a systematic statement of his moral views. So arduous, a 
attempt however is not our business now, for we may accurately 
comprehend the principle we are in search of in his system without 
it. The ideal tendency and abstractive method of Plato are % 
very evident in his writings, that it is unnecessary to remind the 
reader of them; as in his metaphysics we have the en atra xaf 
avra, and in his zsthetic doctrine the ato Td kaAdv, so in his ethies 
we observe a manifestation of the same transcendental principle. 
He teaches us that, when the soul applies itself to its own rightful 
individual work, it is virtuous,* for virtue is the fitness or adaptive- 
ness of the soul for its specific duty, the inward harmony, soundness 
and beauty, the real well-being of the mind.t Every virtue 
contains a good, and is an expression of the true ideal, the 7 


Man’s highest good, the ultimate purpose of his 


poviay kat of Kai of xatpievres A€youow, Td ed Civ Kal rd mpdrrw 
rdvrov TH evdarpoveiv. 

* Plato, De Rep. I. p. 853, D. Ti 8 abrd Civ; Wuxis Epyov elvat; 
MdXora y’, pn. Kal dpérny hapev rwa elvar; paper. "AP oly 
more... Wuxi) ra ed dwepydoerat orepopevn Tijs olxeias dperis; 
advvardv; *Aduvarov. 

+ Brandis’ Gesch. der Griech.-Rém. Philos. Vol. II. p.494. Dem Tugend 
ist die Tauglichkeit der Seele zu den ihr eigenthiimlichen Werken, die 
innere Harmonie, die Gesundheit und Schénheit oder das Wohlsein der 
selben. See also p. 495, note, where this view is supported by passages 
from Plato; as Phedo, p.93,E.4 .... aperi) Gppovia ein. Phil. p. 64, E. 
De. Rep. IV. p.444, D. . . . dperi) pev dpa, ds tyleud ré ris 
ein Kat Kal eveEia Wuxijs, K.T. A. 
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conflict, is resemblance to the Divine Being ;* and this is rational 
felicity. 

The theories we have been considering have disclosed to us some 
lofty and impressive views, yet we should reverently hesitate to 
place them near or compare them with the New Testament, if 
there were no advantage to be derived from regarding the purest 
human opinion in its relation to the utterance of God, and if it 
were nothing better than a harmless amusement to set sub- 
ordinate truths in a line with one comprehensive truth. Of all 
the foregoing systems, it may be said that they were incomplete 
in themselves, and incapable of satisfying every part of human 
nature; consequently they did not commend themselves to every 
man’s conscience. How could an earnest Greek, burning with 
high aspirations, and gifted with the noblest thoughts and purest 
mind his age permitted, have been the disciple of Aristippus or 
languished through life an Epicurean? And could the notion of 
Aristotle suit the progressiveness, or reach the indefinite aims and 
appease the mighty longings of humanity? Even the idealism of 
Plato is cold and hopeless, for no consolatory and encouraging 
doctrine is entwined with it to give it life; it stands, therefore, as 
in mockery of frail man, unbenignant, inapplicable, and im- 
possible. Yet these systems, and their later modifications, were 
the only light afforded to the greater part of the ancient civilised 
world for many ages ; and at this distance of time we may bless 
God that even so faint an illumination was granted to the heathen, 
for surely that feeble light came from heaven; and while we admit 
the dreadful perversion and final corruption of Grecian Philosophy, 
it must not be conceived of as only a lurid flame of Satanic origin. 
To think of Epicurus and the Stoics as holding the torches of 
fiends would be to prove ourselves unworthy to touch the thread 
of history and study the mysterious advancement of our species 
through the paths and processes that Providence has ordained. 
Let it be remembered, however, that we have been examining the 
Grecian Ethical opinions under their best influences, and as they 
were delivered by their several propounders; not as mutilated and 


* Theetetus, p. 176, A. Aud metpicOa xpi évOévde éxeive 
téxtora; 8€ dpotwars kara 7d Svvariv~ spoiwors Sixatoy kai Sorov 
pera yevéoba. De Repub. x. p. 613. "EmirnSevav dperiy doov 
bwardy 
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beasts, and creeping things.’ Though still enclosed by His omni- 
potence and followed by the signs of His goodness, they shut their 


often debased by successive disciples, nor as seen under the impure eyes, 

touch and through the medium of Rome. Having studied then their 

in their best condition, were we now to turn to the state of society, mind 

of philosophy, and of religion in the Roman empire at the opening our | 
ie of the Christian era, we should find that the moral philosophy of imm< 
at Greece had been wholly unable to preserve these from appalling certa 
4 corruption. This is an old theme, and one that has been fie. imp! 
d quently handled; all writers nearly agree that, at that period, sus} 
" moral ideas seemed to be dying out and passing away from the that 
4 memory and the conscience of men; a fearful gangrene was the 
4% eating into the core of society, and over the wide desolation and res 
q impurity of heart, thought, and conduct, there settled a deep gloom, the 
4 for ‘darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people’ bur 
q May we not imagine that here and there was found a thoughtful can 
4 serious heathen, who, looking back upon the past ages of the rest 
¥ world, and thinking that the evil of each had only served to swell on 
4 the iniquity of his own, felt an emotion of horror as if standing ‘th 
4 ; on the verge of a hideous gulf, into which almost all the pos id 
il sibilities and speculations and efforts and hopes relating to the vid 
y best improvement of mankind were brought down by the torrent wi 
ul of ages to be lost in final despair ?* Could Plato have in that ev 
‘ time revisited his nation, he would have discovered that his ser 
i doctrine of divine resemblance had carried no authority, moved te 
\ no heart, and not overpowered one of the ‘immortal band’ of se 
q vices which swept triumphant over the earth. Nor was this state Pp 
it of humanity inexplicable. The nations were fast approaching of 
. that crisis when the very pillars and foundations of moral life al 
a were threatened with ruin. Right and truth, and love and purity, et 
; seemed to be taking their last farewell of ‘this poor terrestrial 0 
a citadel of man;’ and above all, ‘the Light of the world’ was v 
+ retiring, for the idea of God was ceasing to exercise power of u 
_ inspire reverence; century after century rolled by without wit- c 
1 nessing one solemn abiding thought of him penetrate the mind 8 
i of humanity. Here was the grand cause of the existing depravity; ‘ 
7 men had ‘changed the glory of the incorruptible God into a é 
i image made like to corruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed ( 
| ( 
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eyes, saw not His presence, and ‘did not like to retain Him in 
their knowledge ; therefore God gave them over to a reprobate 
mind.’ When we recollect that the truths most important for 
our race, the existence of a Supreme Being, our responsible and 
immortal nature, had been rocked for ages on the waves of un- 
certainty; that no moral teaching bore the unquestionable 
impress of Divine authority; that the ancient religions were 
suspected, their oracles neglected, and their priests despised ; 
that philosophers, sages, princes had tried and failed to unrivet 
the chains of sin which bound themselves and their fellow- 
creatures, and to escape the folds of ignorance which enshrouded 
them; and that the world still speeded on its course, bearing its 
burden of unutterable misery,—when these things are recollected, 
can it be doubted that all who longed for enlightenment and 
restoration cried, ‘O Eternal Spirit, make known thyself unto us ; 
come forth and deliver us!’ And in the fulness of time Christ, 
‘the Desire of all nations,’ the Great Deliverer, did appear. 

The distinguishing wisdom of Jesus Christ was that he pro- 
vided for men according to the state he found them in, desperately 
wicked. He knew the unsubstantial glitter and insufficiency of 
every former theory for man’s recovery, and his procedure was 
serere, uniform, practical, and original. Other and human 
teachers, hoping to gather figs from thistles, had endeavoured to 
set man right by beginning with their machinery for moral im- 
provement, by seeking to erect a virtuous life upon the rottenness 
of existing guilt. But the principle and precept that Christ first 
announced was, ‘repent.’ With the human conscience for his 
companion, he entered the human heart, passed into the ‘ chambers 
of imagery,’ and the armoury of rebellion ; he laid open the secret 
wickedness of our inner nature, and poured the light of heaven 
upon it all; thus he brought his convincing Spirit to the stricken, 
confounded, penitent and humbled sinner; then pointing to him. 
self he awaked glorious Christian hope, hope of forgiveness, hope. 
of holiness, of divine love, hope of glory. However, we cannot 
allow ourselves to pursue this theme further; we return, in con- 
clusion, to the main inquiry of this paper. The object or ultimate 
end for all human activity presented to us in the New Testament 
is the glory of God. The life of our Lord was a continuous 
illustration and enforcement of this truth: he came to preach 
it and to act it out; his every deed was an utterance of it, and 
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when the awful closing events of his history drew near; when, a 
spectacle to the powers of heaven and earth and hell, he went 
through those scenes which ended with the cross, that truth 
received infinite brilliancy and confirmation : ‘ Father,’ he cried 
in those later tremendous moments, ‘ glorify thy name.’ Thus 
the glory of God is to be the grand aim of our moral, intellectual, 
and physical life; an aim, satisfying the whole of our natur, 
unconditional and universal; for ‘whether ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God? only in this way 
can every other intrinsically good end be attained, and above each, 
our personal perfection. For what is the idea of Christian per. 
fection but that of a progressive conformity to the character of 
God, a perpetual living sacrifice, not an impossible struggle after 
abstract virtues which meet not in a personal Deity, but an 
increasing resemblance to the incarnate image of the living God, 
to the only begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth? The 
Being who created man knows the capacity and the dignity of his 
nature, and has proclaimed them by giving him an absolute and 
infinite standard, and saying, ‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.’ But the pride and failure, 
which were inherent in the ancient scheme of perfection, are 
excluded from the Christian plan. Humility, once a synonyme 
for cowardice and an infirm mind, is raised from the dust, declared 
a virtue, and made a condition of holiness, by Christ, and the first 
step and inseparable companion of the Christian ; having been 
led to feel what is the relation between the Almighty and an 
obdurate sinner, he ‘humbles himself under the mighty power 
of God,’ and amid all the high spiritual duties and joys he is 
called to, he never forgets the attitude of meekness. 

We have alluded to the deep melancholy which must have 
clouded the minds of the earnest and good men of antiquity 
when they contemplated the unsuccessful issue of every system 
for human advancement. But, oh! how different is it with 
Christianity ! Our Saviour, in unfolding the ultimate purpose of 
our existence, and bidding us achieve it by imitating his character, 
does not leave us, without promise of help, to turn away dazzled 
and dismayed at our destiny ; he shows us that as the wicked man 
by allying himself with the Divine wrath lays it, so to speak, 
under contribution till it comes upon him to the uttermost, so he 


who is a child of God by faith in Christ Jesus appeals to the 
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sympathy of all holy beings, and secures the abiding influence 
and power of the Holy Ghost, who will work with him, dwell with 
him, and help him evermore to bring his will into a line with God’s 
will, until he is changed from glory to glory as by the Spirit of 
the Lord. And this dark and troubled earth, too, which to the 
heathen mind was a dread and painful mystery, shall, by the same 
Spirit, be explained, renewed, and made perfect, when the pre- 
destined hour shall be accomplished for the triumph of evil to 
cease, and for the elements of love and holiness and truth to 
reduce all things to a happy world full of his glory. Nor does 
the New Testament pause here ; it conducts us to the verge of the 
‘great hereafter,’ and tells us that heaven is the complete carrying 
out and realisation of that end we have described ; for as con- 

version is the being in our right mind concerning it, and sancti- 
~ fication our progressive illustration of it, so our glorification at 
last is the admission to a state and a society in which it is never 
disputed and never interrupted. The time is coming when all 
who acknowledge this final end of intelligent action and live in 
unison with it shall be gathered before the throne of God, and 
shall together express their principle in one song, ‘ Blessing and 
honour and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth on the 
throne, and unto the Lamb for ever.’ 

J.C. D. 


MELCHIZEDEK. 


Tue references made in the sacred Scriptures to the illustrious 
person who bore this title are very few, but they are highly in- 
teresting. There is a peculiar grandeur in the way in which he is 
introduced in the patriarchal history, alluded to in a prophetical 
poem of the Old Testament, and again presented in a doctrinal 
discourse of the New. All these passages show very plainly, not 
only that he was a person of much consequence in his time, but 
also that the statements given concerning him are of great 
importance to us. A variety of opinions have been formed 
respecting his nature and priesthood, the meaning of the declara- 
tions which relate to him, and the purpose of the arguments 
founded upon them. Most of the interpretations which have 
been offered appear to us liable to two serious objections ; they do 
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not accord with the words of Scripture; and they do not serve 
any very important end. It is not our purpose to enumerate, 
and discuss, the opinions which we deem unsatisfactory. We 
wish simply to pass in review the several passages which belong to 
our subject, and to exhibit what we think to be their true meaning 
and design. 

The first mention of Melchizedek occurs in the history of 
Abraham, and forms a part of the narrative of a military expedition, 
undertaken by the patriarch for the rescue of his kinsman. The 
account is given in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. In the 
seventeenth verse, and in the twenty-first verse, the conduct of the 
king of Sodom is described. In the three intervening verses 
another king is brought before our view. The words of the 
sacred history are these: 

“ And Melchizedek king of Salem brought forth bread and wine: 
and he was the priest of the most high God. And he blessed him, 
and said, Blessed be Abraham of the most high God, possessor of 
heaven and earth: and blessed be the most high God, which hath 
delivered thine enemies into thy hand. And he gave him tithes 
of all.” 

This is all the information which the history supplies. Knowing 
the ancient custom of applying to men and places, names appro- 
priate to their character, we should learn from this account the 
following particulars. That there was in Abraham’s time, and 
dwelling in the same country, a king, or chieftain, celebrated for 
the equity of his government, and the prosperity of his subjects; 
abundant in hospitality; elevated in piety; distinguished by 
moral excellence of such an order that, on account of his good- 
ness, he was acknowledged to be God’s minister on earth; and 
that to this king, partly as a return for the benefits he bestowed, 
but principally as a homage to his superior worth and dignity, the 
patriarch presented a portion, of the spoils which he had taken in 
war. These things we might fairly gather from the narrative, and 
nothing more. The title of priest, by which he is designated, does 
not imply that he was the minister of a material temple, that he 
was accustomed to offer animal sacrifices, that he was occupied 
with a routine of ceremonial services. All this would follow, if it 
were said, that he was a priest after the order of Aaron; butit 
does not follow from its being said simply, that he was a priest. 
May not his priesthood have been of another order? There is 
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nothing in the etymology of the original term to require the 
restriction of the priestly office to those who served God by the 
performance of religious ceremonies. The title of priest is not 
previously applied to any person. Subsequently it is generally used 
in the Old Testament to designate those who were priests after 
the order of Aaron. But it is applicable to all who are separated 
for the special service of God, whether that service be ritual, or 
moral. Thus it was said to the whole Jewish nation: ‘If ye 
will obey my voice indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall 
be a peculiar treasure unto me above all people : for all the earth 
is mine: and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests, and a holy 
nation”* The whole tenor of patriarchal history indicates that 
the offering of animal sacrifices was not in those days the office of 
aclass. And it does not appear that, before the time of -Aaron, 
any persons were selected by God for the special discharge of 
ceremonial services. We can find nothing in the proper sig- 
nification of the word, nothing in the history of the times, and 
nothing in the statements of this passage, to support the opinion 
_ that Melchizedek was a ceremonial priest, serving God by the 
offering of material sacrifices, and the observance of external rites. 
He may have done this, as the other patriarchs did, and yet have 
been, on this ground, no more a priest than they were. The 
moral and spiritual acts, and qualities, which are ascribed to him, 
exclusive of all other, seem to us to show the moral and spiritual 
nature of his priesthood. He is described as serving God by 


the practice of justice and benevolence, by the presentation of 


praise and prayer ; and it appears to be on this account alone, 


because he was pre-eminent for these services, that he is styled | 


priest of the most high God. 

The suppositions that Melchizedek was Enoch, that he was 
Shem, that he was Job, and others of a similar kind, may be dis- 
missed as purely conjectural, and without the least historical 
support. 

The second mention of Melchizedek is in the hundred-and- 
tenth psalm, which contains a clear and sublime prophecy of the 
establishment of the kingdom of Christ, the rectitude of his 
government, and the ultimate submission of all nations to his 
authority. The regal character of the Messiah is most promi- 


* Exod. xix. 5, 6. 
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nently presented, but in the fourth verse his priestly office is thus 
declared :— 


‘The Lord hath sworn, and will not repent, 
k Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek.’ 


The other verses of the psalm do not contribute much to the 
elucidation of this memorable statement. The solemn oath by 
which it is introduced shows most certainly the great importance 
of this declaration. We learn from it that the priesthood of 
Christ is perpetual; and that it resembles the priesthood of 
Melchizedek. The latter statement would immediately indicate to 
the Jews that the Messiah would not be such a priest as Aaron 
and his descendants; that their priesthood was inferior and 
temporary, and, therefore, only preparatory to another priesthood, 
superior and permanent. But what, they might inquire, was the 
nature of this higher priesthood? Where would its temple be? 
And what its sacrifices and services ? Was any class to be preferred 
to the posterity of Aaron? Was any place more holy than Mount 
Zion? Were any oblations more acceptable to God than those 
which came from the fields and the flocks of Judea? No pious 
Jew could hesitate to give an affirmative answer to these questions. 
From the law and the prophets he would learn, that only the 
upright in heart were approved of God; that the pure and lowly 
mind was the chosen dwelling place of the High and Holy One; 
that sentiments and acts of truth and purity, of justice and kind- 
ness, of humility and piety—the sacrifices of righteousness—were 
the only sacrifices which were pleasing to God. That there was a 
nobler priesthood than that of Aaron, and better sacrifices than 
those offered on the altar of the temple; and that these truths 
were acknowledged by some Jews, though disregarded by others, 
will appear from such passages as these: ‘ Hath the Lord as great 
delight in burnt offerings and sacrifices, as in obeying the voice of the 
Lord? Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fat of rams.” ‘ Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or drink the blood 
of goats? Offer unto God thanksgiving; and pay thy vows unto the 
Most High?” ‘To what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices 
unto me? saith the Lord.—Bring no more vain oblations.—Cease 
to do evil, learn to do well, seek judgment, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.’ ‘For I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice; and the knowledge of God more than burnt 
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offerings.” ‘ Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, and put your trust 
in the Lord.” * And the scribe said unto him, Well, master, thou hast 
said the truth; for there is one God, and there is none other but he; 
and to love him with all the heart, and with all the understanding, 
and with all the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his 
neighbour as himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and 
sacrifices.’* 

To those who were thus enlightened, the declaration that Christ 
was a priest after the order of Melchizedek, would be of the 
highest import. Knowing the sacrifices which were more accept- 
able to God than those presented by the priests of Aaron’s order, 
and knowing too that by moral and spiritual services Melchizedek 
was a priest of the Most High, they would understand something 
of the excellence of the priesthood of Christ. The statement that | 
he was a priest, not after the order of Aaron, but after the order | 
of Melchizedek, would convey to them the important truth, that | 
the services of his priesthood were not ritual but spiritual—that 
the sacrifice which he would offer would be that of obedience to | 
all rectitude. Such is the view given of the government of the 
Messiah, and the acceptableness of his service, in the forty-fifth 
psalm: ‘ Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever; the sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou lovest righteousness, and 
hatest wickedness ; therefore God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.’+ And such also is the view 
given by the apostle Paul of the sacrifice of Christ, when he says, 

‘ By the obedience of one shall many be made righteous ;’ and again, 
‘He humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross.’} 

We can discern nothing in the declaration of the inspired 
Psalmist to favour the opinion that Melchizedek was an angel, or 
that he was the Son of God. The comparison made between 
the priesthood of Christ and that of Melchizedek, alone would | 
prove that their persons were different. The service of Christ is 
not compared with that of angels, but it is ever exhibited as the 
great pattern which all men should imitate. He is the High 
Priest of our profession; and all who are truly his constitute a 


* 1Sam. xv. 22; Psa. 1. 13. Isa. i. 11; Hos. vi. 6; Psa. iv. 5; 
Mark xii. 32. 


+ Psa, xlv. 6; Heb. i. 8. t Rom. v. 19; Phil. ii. 8. 
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holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ.* If the priesthood of Melchizedek corresponds to 
the priesthood of Christ, as the priesthood of all real Christians 
| does, then his nature must have been human as theirs, and he is 
_ proved to be man by the very argument used to exalt him above 
' the human race. 

We come now to the third mention of Melchizedek, which is in 
the epistle to the Hebrews. The apostle first introduces the subject 
by a brief notice in the fifth chapter; and afterwards he fully 
states the resemblance between the priesthood of Christ and that 
of Melchizedek, in the seventh chapter. It is evidently the design 
of the whole epistle to preserve the Christian Jews from apostacy, 
by showing the infinite superiority of the Christian to the Mosaic 
dispensation. The supreme dignity of Christ having been declared 
in contrast to that of angels and of Moses ; the perfect excellence 
of his service, and the complete efficacy of his sacrifice, are next 
set forth in contrast to the services and sacrifices of the Aaronic 
priesthood. By the declaration that Christ was a priest after the 
order of Melchizedek, the apostle shows, not only that the priest- 
hood of Christ is different from that of the descendants of Aaron, but 
also that it is infinitely superior, and alone effectual. The first 
passage to be considered is in the fifth chapter. As the common 
version is not quite accurate, we shall give our own translation; 
though the reasoning will apply equally to both. 

‘ Although he was Son, he learned from what he suffered to be 
obedient, and attaining perfection he became, to all those who obey 
him, the Author of eternal salvation: being proclaimed by God high 
priest according to the order of Melchizedek : respecting whom we 
have much to say whichis hard to be understood” ver. 8—11. 

It may be observed that the mention of the priesthood of Christ 
is here connected with,the statement of his service. The sacrifice 
which he presented to God was that of suffering obedience. But 
the principal thing to be noticed is the declaration of the apostle, 
respecting the difficulty of rightly apprehending the subject he 
refers to, and the causes of that difficulty. He intimates that the 
doctrine he had to deliver concerning the priesthood of Melchizedek 
would be most unacceptable to the Jews in general, that some 
preparation of mind was needed for its right reception, and that 


* Heb. iii. 1; 1 Pet. ii. 5. 
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this preparation would be supplied by an acquaintance with the 
elements of Scripture instruction, and by the discipline of moral 
obedience. If they required to be again taught the first rudiments 
of the revelation of God, and if their faculties were not trained to 
distinguish between good and evil, then the superiority of the 
priesthood of Melchizedek to that of Aaron would not readily be 
received by them. But if they were men, and not children, in 
religion, then his discourse would be plain and profitable to them. 
We think the verses which follow those we have quoted should be 
read interrogatively, and not affirmatively, since the apostle imme- 
diately afterwards states that he will advance from the rudiments 
of Christianity to its higher doctrines, assuming that those whom 
he addressed were prepared to follow him. 

Considering what is evidently the purpose of the apostle’s argu- 
ment, and what is the required preparation for duly appreciating 
it, we are led to the conclusion, that the priesthood of Melchizedek 
was not ceremonial, but spiritual. If ceremonial, where would be 
its superiority to that of Aaron? Where its greater resemblance 
to the priesthood of Christ? Where the occasion for religious 
instruction, and for moral improvement, in order that the subject 
might be rightly understood ? If the priesthoods of Melchizedek 
and Aaron were both merely offices of ceremonial service, they 
would be the same in nature and essence, and would differ only in 
form and circumstance. The order of the one priesthood would be 
like that of the other ; or, if there were any distinction, it would not 
be of a kind to require spiritual discernment. There was nothing 
in the feelings and prejudices of Jews adverse to the belief, that 
such services as were performed by the Levitical priesthood had 
been previously performed by patriarchal priests. There was 
nothing to render them unwilling to admit, that in some particulars 
the priesthood of Melchizedek did not agree with that of Aaron. 
The most ignorant and degraded, the most superstitious in ritual 
services, the most sinful in all moral duties, could see, as easily 
as the most enlightened and elevated in the Christian faith, that 
the genealogy of Melchizedek was not recorded in Genesis, that 
the period of his service, and the time of his death, were not 
mentioned there. Such were not the truths which the Jews were 
reluctant to acknowledge. But they were indisposed to believe 
that God could be worshipped as acceptably in other places as at 
Jerusalem ; that good men were more holy than any ceremonial 
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priests ; that right conduct was more pleasing to God than an 
other sacrifice. There are some, even in our days, who find such 
statements as these ‘hard to be understood.’ No doubt they 
would be so regarded by many of the Jews. These truths were 
taught by the prophets, but they were not generally received by the 
people. If the priesthood of Melchizedek was, as we suppose, 
spiritual and moral, consisting in piety and beneficence, then we 
may see that his priesthood is of another order than that of Aaron; 
that it is far superior ; that the statements of its superiority would 
be most strange and offensive to the superstitious votary of formal 
worship ; yet most simple and acceptable to him who knew that 
God was to be worshipped in spirit, and to be served by the doing 
whatever is just and good. But otherwise all appears to us inex- 
plicable ; and we can see no reason for the declaration of the apostle 
concerning this subject, nor for the digression of the following 
chapter, which the mention of Melchizedek occasions. 

In the commencement of the sixth chapter the apostle declares 
his purpose of advancing to the higher truths of Christianity; 
and at the close he returns to Melchizedek’s priesthood, as a part 
of the higher system of doctrine. The seventh chapter is 
occupied with this subject. A few verses will exhibit the chief 
particulars to be considered. 

‘For this Melchizedek, king of Salem, priest of the most high God, 
who met Abraham returning from the defeat of the kings, and blessed 
him, and to whom Abraham allotted a tithe of all,—being, in the first 
place, king of righteousness, (so interpreted) and then also king of 
Salem, that is king of peace,—independent on father, mother, or 
ancestry, having no commencement of ministry, nor termination of life, 
but resembling the Son of God,—continues a priest for ever’ v.1—3. 
In these verses the apostle has combined the information given 
in the history and in the prophecy, showing the full meaning of 
what is there stated. The translation by the apostle of the two 
royal titles, shows that they were significant of personal character. 
In the history it is taught, that Melchizedek was a righteous and 
peaceful king; a priest of the most high God; that he blessed 
Abraham ; and that he received tithes from him. In the Psalm it 
is taught, that his priesthood was like that of Christ ; and, conse- 
quently, that it was not hereditary ; nor restricted to special times; 
nor limited to this present earthly life. From the declarativ., 
‘Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Melchizedek, it 
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follows certainly that the priesthood of Melchizedek was like that 
of Christ, in its nature, and in its perpetuity. Therefore it was 
not, like the Levitical priesthood, dependent on father, mother, or 
ancestry. It was not, like theirs, confined to the days in which, 
according to their course, they ministered at the temple. It did 
not end with his natural life, as theirs did. This appears to be 
the meaning of the passage. 
That the parentage of Melchizedek is not recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, seems a fact in itself of no importance; and in this he does 
not correspond to Christ, whose genealogy has been carefully 
preserved. The meaning of the apostle’s declaration evidently is, 
that, as a priest, he was without father, mother, or ancestry; that 
is, he was not dependent on them for his office. But if his priest- 
hood were ceremonial, it would be independent on character, and 
might be determined by natural relationship, as the Levitical 
priesthood was. He would not, in this respect, differ from Aaron : 
for the first high priest of the tabernacle did not inherit his office, 
though his successors did. Aaron was not a priest by birth, but 
his priesthood was of such a kind that it might be thus received, 
and did so pass to all his descendants. Melchizedek, too, was not 
a priest by the birth ; and the great stress laid on this point shows 
that his priesthood could not be so transmitted. That Aaron was 
not, as a priest, dependent on his parentage, was merely an accident 
of his person. That Melchizedek was not, as priest, dependent on 
his parentage, was of the essence of his priesthood. His priest- 
hood, being like that of the Son of God, was moral and spiritual : 
and therefore was determined, not by natural relationship, but by 
personal character. His service consisting of good conduct, in the 
most comprehensive sense, was necessarily dependent, not on who 
were his kindred naturally, but on what he himself was spiritually. 
Again, if the priesthood of Melchizedek were ceremonial, it must 
have been occasional. He could not have been always engaged in 
ritual services. That the seasons of his service, and the beginning 
of the days of his ministry, are not specified in the brief narrative 
of the historian, cannot be regarded as important, since no mention 
of them could be expected. If his priesthood consisted in minis- 
tering at a temple of wood, or at an altar of stone, in burning 
incense, or in offering victims, then there must have been special 
seasons for such services; and he must have had a beginning and 


an end of days, as well as Zacharias, and all priests of the order 
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of Aaron.* A ceremonial service must be only for certain time 
and seasons; it must have its beginning of days, recurring again 
after stated intervals, with the return of the allotted periods of 
ministry. But a spiritual service is for all times and seasons; it 


[ has no beginning of days, since all days are to it sacred. From the 


i 
| 
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statement that, as a priest, Melchizedek had no beginning of days, 
we infer that his service of God did not consist of a peculiar class 


_ of external acts to be occasionally performed, but of the actions of 
| every kind in which he daily did the will of God, and ministered 
| to the good of man. His service was not corporeal and ritual, 


but spiritual and moral. 

Again, if the priesthood of Melchizedek were ceremonial, it must 
have ceased with his natural life. It would not, in this respect, 
differ from the Aaronic priesthood. There was no law for all 
priests requiring them, at a certain period of life, to cease from 
their official services. In the twenty-third verse the apostle 
expressly states the reason why the Levitical priests could nt 
continue in office. It was only because of death. The external 
services of a ceremonial priesthood cannot be perpetuated: from 
their nature they can only be performed on earth, and in the 
present life. But the moral services of a spiritual priesthood may 
be perpetuated: from their nature they may be performed in every 
place, and in every period of man’s existence. He who thus serves 
God, will serve him, in essentially the same way, for ever. He 
who thus lives as a true priest of God on earth, will be admitted 
as a priest to heaven. He will serve God day and night in his 
temple.t 

The declaration of the apostle concerning Melchizedek, that he 
continues a priest for ever, could not, if taken alone, be justly 
interpreted to mean that he was a priest for a few years, and 
ceased to be a priest at death; but that his death is not mentioned 
in Scripture. Still less admissible will such an extraordinary inter- 
pretation appear, if it be considered that the perpetuity of the 
priesthood of Christ is declared in similar language, and that im 
this the two priesthoods are said to correspond. And further, 
the language of the eighth verse is as decisive as it could possibly 
be. There it is said that the Levitical priests die—that is, ms 
turally—and so cease from their priesthood, which was dependent 


* Luke i. 23. + Rev. i. 6; vii. 15. 
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on their natural life. But of Melchizedek it is testified that he 
lives—that is, spiritually—and so continues his priesthood, which 
yas dependent only on a spiritual life. Surely it may be said with 
confidence, that the words ‘it is testified that he lives,’ cannot mean 
merely, it is not testified that he died. If his priesthood be really 
tual, then it must be entirely spiritual and moral, like the 
priesthood of the Christian Church, which will endure for ever. 

Our argument might be confirmed by a reference to some of the 
subsequent statements in this chapter. The superiority of Mel- 
chizedek to Abraham, on which the apostle insists, accords more 
with the conclusion that Melchizedek excelled Abraham in moral 
and spiritual goodness, than with the supposition that he was 
distinguished from the patriarch merely by official station, and 
outward acts. We do not think that the Apostle Paul would say 
of one who was a ceremonial priest, that he was the greater ; and of 
the father of the faithful, that he was the less. In the sixteenth 
verse the meaning of the expression, ‘according to the order of 


Melchizedek,’ appears to be fully exhibited. There Christ is said | 


tobe a priest resembling Melchizedek, ‘not according to the law 
of a corporeal ordinance, but according to the power of an endless 
life’? The priesthood of him who served in rites and ceremonies, 
had its reason and rule in what was corporeal; the priesthood of 
him who serves in righteousness and holiness, has its reason and 
rile in that spiritual life which is received from God, and which 
has sacred services corresponding to its nature, and commensurate 
with its duration. 

The chief objection of some to the view which we have presented 
may be, that it is adverse to the general signification of the term 
priest in the Old Testament. We allow that ceremonial priests 
ae commonly referred to when priests are mentioned, but this 
does not result from the proper meaning of the word. After the 
cessation of this kind of priesthood, the title is given to those who 
serve God in a better and nobler way. And why should it not be 
s0 used before a ceremonial priesthood was established? The 
single passage which speaks of the priesthood of all Jews, shows 
that the word has no necessary connexion with ceremonial services. 
As Abraham and other patriarchs are designated prophets, simply 
on account of their intimate intercourse with God, and the general 
communications they received; why may not Melchizedek be 
designated a priest, simply on account of his intimate intercourse 
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with God, and the general service he rendered? Both terms 
seem to have had, at that time, a wider application than was usual 
in after times. Certainly this is not impossible. We think it not 
at all improbable.* 

Others may suppose that the view we have given is derogatory 
to the dignity of Melchizedek. It may be objected that we repre. 
sent him merely to have been a good man. And what, we ask, is 
there on the earth more noble, more holy, than a truly good man? 
Is there any excellence higher than that of spiritual and monl 
goodness? Are there any services more acceptable to God than 
the doing what is right? At the close of this epistle it is said, 
‘ Let us offer the sacrifices of praise to God continually, that is the 
fruit of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ And again, ‘To h 
good, and to communicate, forget not; for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased.’+ We think these services of the Christian priest- 
hood are better than any of the Levitical priesthood: and that it 
is far more honourable to Melchizedek that he should be named as 
a priest after the Christian order, and not after the Levitical. 

Let it be considered that two, and only two, kinds of priests are 
described in the Bible, the ceremonial and the spiritual. There is 
nothing stated concerning Melchizedek to favour the supposition 
that he was a priest of the lower order: but there is much to show 
that he was a priest of the higher. The qualities, and acts, ascribed 
to him in the history—the perpetuity of his office, and his resem- 
blance to Christ, as declared in the psalm—the mention of the 
suffering obedience of Christ, as the service of his priesthood; and 
the requisition of moral discernment for the understanding of the 
priesthood of Melchizedek—the assertion of his personal superionity 
to Abraham; of the independence of his priesthood on natural 
relationship, on times and seasons, or even on his natural life—are 
all in accordance with one view, and in opposition to the other. 
They prove that the order of his priesthood was, not according to 
the rule of a corporeal ordinance, but according to the power of m 
endless life. Such a priest was Melchizedek ; and such are all the 
true followers of Christ. 

On the contrary, if we suppose that the priesthood of Melchize- 
dek was ceremonial, we make it of the same order with that of 
Aaron ;—we destroy all actual resemblance between the priesthood 


* Gen. xx. 7; Ps, ev. 15. + ch. xiii. 15, 16. 
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of Melchizedek and that of Christ ;—we substitute for important 
correspondences between two persons and offices, slight analogies 
between a partial representation on the one side, and a complete 
reality on the other ;--we demand Christian wisdom to appreciate 
instruction consisting of Jewish peculiarities ;—we do violence to 
the words of Scripture, to a degree which has*scarcely any parallel ; 
—we render the prophecy of the Psalmist, that Christ would be 
priest after the order of Melchizedek, of no positive meaning, 
while it seems to be set forth as of the utmost possible import- 
ance;—and we make the argument of the apostle little more than 
an accommodation to the incorrect modes of thought and reason- 
ing which prevailed among his brethren, while it appears to be the 
cimax of his discourse, the highest point to be established and 
illustrated. No less than seven times in the discussion of this 
subject does the apostle repeat the declaration, which had been 
delivered with the solemn oath of God, that Christ was priest 
according to the order of Melchizedek. 

For the present we must leave the subject to the consideration 
of our readers, convinced that it is one not merely of historical 
curiosity, but also of great religious importance. 


VE 
POETIC DICTION.—ITS USE AND ABUSE BY THE ORATORS. 


Srzecy, the vehicle of thought, next to reason of which it is 
the instrument, is the noblest gift of Heaven. There are various 
degrees in the facility of speaking, from the stammering of un- 
taught men, to the ease of conversation, and the eloquence of 
public orators. And though language is the common possession 
of mankind, in many it exists rather as a latent capacity than as 
amatured power; but wherever it has been carried to an extra- 
ordinary degree of perfection, it has gained the admiration of all. 
Homer, though delighting in the sterner scenes of warfare and 
bloodshed, describes with congenial admiration ‘the sweet- 
speaking Nestor, the shrill orator of the Pylians, from whose 
tongue language flowed sweeter than honey.’ Nor do any of this 
author’s heroes appear more noble, with all their valour, than the 
‘discreet Ulysses’ by his eloquence. 

Whether speech itself, or merely the capacity of acquiring it, 
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was the original endowment of mankind, would be too wide g 
subject for discussion here; but that it is the chief source of 
amelioration cannot be doubted. Nor have we any difficulty in 
sympathising with the poet, when, considering this high distinction 
of human nature, he celebrates ‘eloquent Mercury, the grandson 
of Atlas, the messenger of great Jove, and of the gods, who shaped 
the fierce manners of newly-formed men by the faculty of speech. 
(Horace, lib. 1. carmen x.) But not only was he thus the 
messenger of the gods; he was, if we may continue the pagan 
metaphor, also the messenger of men; both by conveying ftom 
one to another what was godlike within them; and by carrying 
up to the gods the gratitude and worship of mankind. 

There is a great variety in the styles of speech cultivated by 
men; but the most obvious distinction is into prose and poetry. 
Yet even these are not so clearly marked as to be easily dis. 
tinguished ; they almost slide into each other; and the difference 
can be clearly seen only when we look far away from the narrow 
boundary that separates them. 

We shall not attempt a strict definition; only a description can 
be ventured of things that differ chiefly in degree. Poetry is 
essentially elevating: it adorns fact: its portraits are more 
brilliant than the originals: it is genius giving its ow 
hues to nature. Carlyle calls poetry ‘ musical thought; the 
idea is, no doubt, pretty, but not very tangible; and yet, perhaps, 
on this very account, it is the more suitable as a description 
of poetry. Whether poetry consists in the idea, or in the form 
of the expression, it is not very easy to determine; perhaps 
it is chiefly in the conception; but this naturally leads to a 
corresponding style of language called ‘ poetic diction.’ To a 
great extent, this kind of diction involves poetical conceptions, not 
as whole pieces of art, but as tints and shades; since every pat- 
ticular word is a heightening of the idea connected with the object 
which the word denotes. Hence we regard poetic imagery 
generally as involved in the employment of poetic language ; and 
so we shall treat of them as convertible. 

Most languages have sets of words peculiarly adapted to poetry, 
and other words suited to prose; the former glance at things ina 
secondary light, and regard them under some more elevated view 
than they at first present; the latter denote things as they are 
supposed to be in reality; or as they obviously appear. ‘The 
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language of poetry is less familiar; prose deals in ‘household 
words’ it is the undress of every-day life. There is also an 
obvious mechanical difference fn their framework, or general 
structure; poetry being distinguished by a peculiar metrical 
regularity ; yet, doubtless, there is some sort of measure even in 
prose, though not so distinct and formal. Poetry then, by way of 
a loose definition, may be called, elevated conceptions expressed in 
appropriate language, and subject to a definite measure. By 
elevated conceptions we do not mean absolutely lofty, but lifted 
above the common and obvious conception of the things described. 
§o far, then, as prose possesses these characteristics, it partakes of 
the nature of poetry. There is a roundness, majesty, and fulness 
of sound, in the general style of poetic prose; it is not an easy 
shambling walk; but a soldier-like march. Yet, as we have said, 
poetry and prose slide into each other; but the latter is for 
matters of fact and the business of life; the former is more 
adapted to retired leisure. Poetry has an ideal world transcending 
the real one; a bower of grace and loveliness in which we sit 
luxuriantly, contemplating nature as a universal Eden. But even 
in actual business the vehemence and loftiness of passion some- 
times lift us into the region of poetry; hence the mixing up of 
poetry and prose, and the origin of this present discussion. 
Poetry is of two kinds, of the intellect and of the heart; of the 
imagination and of the affections; based on brilliant ideas, or on 
vivid feelings ; imaginative and pathetic. The merely imaginative 
is, for the most part, misplaced in oratory; it is false taste ; it is 
playing with conceits and puns, instead of going right on with 
the business in hand. The imaginative, whose end is simply 
ornament, is exclusively adapted to professed poetry, as in de- 
seriptive pieces. Both intellectual poetry, and the diction proper 
to it, want pathos; it is clear, but cold; it has light, but no 
warmth, and hence is unsuitable to true oratory. Shelley is the 
best specimen of it; in his larger pieces he has it to excess, even 
for poetry. His lambent flame plays about the head, but does not 
kindle in the heart ; it sheds forth clear cold moonbeams on some 
frosty night. His radiance is not summer sunshine; he has 
brilliancy without glow. He has built for us a glittering ice- 
palace. 

This sort of poetry, and the diction expressive of it, and par- 
taking of its character, are therefore unsuited to eloquence. Its cold- 
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ness is an objection to it, and it is ill-adapted for oratory, becaus: 
it is artificial. In general its beauty is forced; the flowers it cul. 
tivates are sickly exotics. True genius has a home satisfaction that 
can dispense with what is extrinsic. Truth will not be bedecked; it 
demands an acknowledgment that right and truth are ornament 
and dignity. It is further ineffective, as it aims not at the true 
object of oratory, conviction and persuasion; but rests in itself, 
The means become the end. Poetical diction, in so far as it adoms 
the style, is false eloquence ; but in so far as it adorns the subjeci, 
it is appropriate. To leave an impression that one has spoken 
eloquently on liberty, is beside the mark ; but to leave on the minds 
of the auditory an enthusiastic admiration of liberty as the true 
greatness of civil life, is to accomplish a legitimate end. The 
diction of the orator is a picture, that seeks not admiration of 
itself but love for the original. Hence the style should be » 
transparent as to throw a clear light on the subject ; not to dazzle 
by its own prismatic hues. It is a window we are to see through, 
not stained glass we are to look at. An oration should leave men 
filled with the subject, not with itself; whatever diminishes the 
unity of this effect stands in the way of the orator’s proper end, 
But all ornaments for mere beauty are there simply for their own 
sake ; whereas nothing should be introduced but what an interest 
in the subject excites, which will never be the superficial beauty of 
a fanciful poetry, but the poetry of the heart. 

There are, moreover, certain laws of mind which a profusion of 
this kind of imagery directly violates. Argument and persuasion 
appeal to human nature, and should therefore conform to it. This 
false taste violates, first, that law of mind in accordance with 
which impressions diminish on frequent repetition. Whateveris 
_ glaring strikes most at first, but the eye gets used to it, and tired 
of it. So does the mind become familiar with florid eloquence: 
it has seen the lightning and heard the thunder too often to be 
terrified ; all is now blank cartridge, or a mere flash in the pan. 
Uniform poetic brilliancy by this means becomes flat prose. 

The second law of mind which this false oratory violates is that 
which requires a conception to aid and preserve an impression. 
If the intellect be not employed, the enjoyment of the senses 
flags; the melody of sweet sounds may possibly give a kind of 
physical pleasure ; but there must be some association or idea con- 
nected with it, or the ear is soon palled; the music must remind 
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us of old scenes or old friends, or be associated with present 
festive joy, and set fancy afloat on the wings of melody, or it must 
be ‘married to immortal verse,’ and become itself more ravishing, 
whilst it deepens the sentiments of the poet. A bold outline of 
natural scenery may, at first, impress us with wonder and ad- 
miration ; but to continue these feelings we must see the scene 
alive with the busy actors of a bygone age; their departed spirits 
must revisit the scenes of their mortal life; they must walk abroad 


and give interest to the place ; it will thus stand to us as the index 


of ancient times. Thus we want an idea to continue and deepen 
an impression. They feel most interest in a thing, who know 
most about it. If we have nothing to think about, we cannot feel 
long or deeply, whatever we may have to listen to or stare at. The 
eye and the ear soon get tired if the mind is not interested. The 
same principle is applicable to oratory ; poetical imagery must not 
take the place of clear ideas, of really instructive and interesting 
thoughts. There can be no conviction nor passion without a con- 
ception; we must have the key to the understanding to find the 
way into the heart. If we would nurse wrath, we must think of 
injuries received or intended ; if we would excite pity, we must give 
a conception of distress. Poetical imagery sometimes heightens 
these representations, but it must not be of that kind which 
dazzles by its own beauty. 

The third law of -mind which a profusion of poetic imagery 
violates, is, that the mind naturally reposes in what is ordinary. 
A style habitually florid seeks to keep the mind on the stretch ; 
whereas ‘ Apollo sometimes wakes with his harp the silent muse, 
nor always bends his bow.’ The mind is not like the troubled 
sea; its waves must sometimes subside ; its natural condition is 
acalm: it must only occasionally be lashed and agitated. Nor 
is this principle less true of the feelings connected with admiration 
than of our more turbulent passions. Inordinately continued 
finery is, therefore, sure to outrun our sympathies: our minds are 
but moderately provided with explosive mixtures; we have but a 
small surplus of feeling and admiration to throw away: if the 
mendicant be too obstreperous and insolent in his demands, we 
refuse him even that which we may occasionally afford to modest 
worth. This palpable effort to carry our wonder by storm leads 
us to fortify our castle, and close the gates against such an un- 
welcome intruder. We can entertain a begging minstrel on a 
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Christmas or a new year’s day, but must not be dinned witha 
fiddle or bag-pipe, nor yet with tales and songs, the whole year 
round. There is a time for everything: our staple duties and 
joys are household. If our enjoyments aim at perpetual elevation 
and ecstasy, even luxuries turn into necessaries ; and because what 
is extraordinary cannot lift us to itself, it comes down to our level, 
and itself becomes ordinary, so that this excessive labour and 
over refinement is thrown away. ‘True oratory, therefore, will be 
plain, homely, and masculine—in other words, natural ; stooping 
generally to the actual walks of life, and only occasionally re. 
freshing us with a flight upwards. 

Having thus considered the defects of a too ornate or florid 
oratory, namely, that it is cold, artificial, and distracting; and 
having shown that it violates several laws of that very mind which 
it appeals to; we shall next inquire,- wherein adorned language, or 
poetic diction, is appropriate and useful. In the first place, orna- 
ment in general should be subordinate. The chief characteristics 
of true oratory are clearness and force; the one to give ideas, the 
other to urge to a course of action consistent with those ideas. 
So far as ornament aids in this, it is to be admitted: but it must 
come of itself; for, if it be laboured after, it will be seen to be the 
end. Beauty and force appear in many cases to be incompatible. 
Yet this is only in appearance, for though beauty, when excessive, 
weakens, it may, nevertheless, be so distributed as to increase 
energy. Plumes add to the dignity of armies—their waving 
standards and glittering equipments are imposing; but the ‘pomp 
and circumstance of glorious war’ must also be associated with 
strength of muscle and of heart. When show is at the expense 
of power, it more naturally awakens contempt than admiration, 
whilst, on the contrary, when that which is graceful is grafted on 
that which is powerful, it becomes almost sublime, by the terrible 
energy with which it is allied. The very mention of the orn 
ments suggests the force which they serve only to adorn. The 
application of this to oratory is obvious; the basis of style must 
be force ; the surface may be adorned, and then the beauty and the 
power will be reciprocally heightened. There must be the rock, 
well bedded in the earth, and then on this substratum we may 
scatter the light soil to cultivate flowers and arbours, amidst the 
frowning fortresses which that rock supports. In oratory, then, 
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strength is the main quality, beauty is subordinate. In proper 
proportion beauty adds to power, but in excess it weakens. 

Poetie diction is useful in oratory, so far as it renders the ideas 
conveyed more vivid in colouring, and clearer in outline ; for the 
end of oratory is generally persuasion through the medium of 
conviction, and the power upon the will depends upon the in- 
fluence exerted over the intellect. Men are more readily prompted 
to revenge by seeing injustice clearly pointed out and warmly 
painted: poetry is painting—it both draws the outline and adds 
the tints; and the orator requires both, that in taking hold of the 
imagination and reason he may insure a mastery over the affec- 
tions. He must, therefore, paint so glowingly, that to see will be 
to feel. All impression depends on thought, and will be pro- 
portioned to the clearness and vividness of the thought. Yet even 
here it is needful, by way of caution, to remark, that there are two 
ways of heightening a description, namely, either by poetical 
painting, or by minute and literal enumeration of some indicative 
circumstances, as in the contest between the Tergemini, (Livy, 
Ist book, chap. xxv.,) in which the reader sees the battle as if he 
were there, is as breathless as the spectators were, and almost 
hears or feels the oppressive silence of the two parties looking on. 
This method of indirect description is appropriate to masculine 
eloquence, giving a bold likeness at one stroke; but the poetic 
method is occasionally admirable, and when employed at a point 
of great interest is lofty and overpowering. 

We proceed, then, briefly to apply these considerations to the 

oratory of ancient and modern times. 
' And first, as to ancient oratory, that is, Grecian and Roman. 
Demosthenes and Cicero as much excel all other orators, as they 
themselves fall short of the perfect idea of their art. Yet there 
was a wide difference between them: whatever poetry Demosthenes 
had did not exist for its own sake, but arose from necessity, from 
the vehemence of his feelings. Cicero often transplanted his 
flowers to his oration ; they had plainly not grown there: and 
herein is the distinction between the florid and the masculine, the 
fine and the true; the natural cultivates whole forests, the artificial 
introduces small exotic beauties ; the one is the native growth of 
the soil, the other is a drooping sickly flower, or a stunted tree 
that stands in an ungenial clime. 
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But whilst Cicero had a great deal of the false poetic—was too 
painted and garish, there was also much native genius and force, 
which, if less encumbered with ornament, would have rendered 
his name still more illustrious. 

He best exemplified his own description of eloquence, ‘est 
copiose loquens sapientia ;) but he erred as to the copiousness, 
Demosthenes emits in two electric flashes what Cicero describes 
in successive flowing sentences. Hume’s enumeration of the 
characteristic features of his eloquence has been eulogised as the 
happiest criticism on that celebrated orator. ‘ It is,’ says Hume, 
‘rapid harmony, exactly adjusted to the sense; it is vehement 
reasoning without any appearance of art; it is disdain, anger, 
boldness, freedom, involved in a continuous stream of argument,’ 

The truest criterion of his oratory is that his power is u.- 
questioned: no one pretends to be his rival, nor to find another 
that can match him. He is natural, and, therefore, appeals to 
all men. He stands alone in the universality of the admiration 
he has acquired. His style is that of argumentative feeling: it is 
the logic of the heart: his ornaments are not there for their own 
sake, they are not put in nor sought for, but present themselves; 
his vehemence was that of a noble steed, striking sparks from his 
hoofs, in his rapid course. 

His orations are instances of unity; his force is one, his energies 
were combined, concentrated on the main point: he was not to 
be diverted, and would not divert his hearers; his force lay in 
reiterated impression—a tension toward one definite end; he 
meant something by every word he said ; his beauty and force are 
not in the parts, but in the consentaneous whole. Every bound 
led towards the ‘mark;’ he had few prominences; his most 
vehement apostrophes (as swearing by the ghosts of those who 
perished at Marathon and Platza) were not over-precipitous; he 
reached his elevations by gradual ascents,—by easy and natural 
stages, he came to the climax of boldness and sublimity. 

The power of Demosthenes, like all terrific and sublime agencies, 
is seen only by its effects; but Cicero made a display of his art. 
In his defence of Milo you would think him as anxious about 
his own reputation as about the life of his friend. Yet, in general, 
though his diction is too ornamental, his boldest strokes are 
moderately well sustained by the style preceding : his apostrophe 
on the crucifixion of a Roman citizen is generally referred to as 4 
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fair specimen of his lofty vehemence both in thought and diction : 
so palpable was the outrage, that desolate solitudes, rocks and 
mountains, would become his sympathetic and indignant audience. 
But he sometimes outruns the sympathy of the severe critic, 
and his efforts at the sublime degenerate into the ridiculous, as 
when he invests the walls of the senate-house with gratitude. In 
general his style was too ambitious; the means became the end ; 
he was like a warrior whose glittering sword is muffled in the folds 
of his flowing dress. Real passion is self-absorbed, but he did 
not so much seem lost in his own feelings as determined to make 
others feel. 

Aschines, though far inferior to his rival Demosthenes, was 
nevertheless an orator of great power, yet, in some instances, he 
left the real pathetic for forced eloquence, as in the exclamation, 
(6 Ti, kat “Have «.7.A.) ‘O earth, O sun, bravery, intellect, and 
education !’? This is not true poetry, nor passion, but plain rant ; 
it is too sudden ; the preceding sentences do not naturally lead to 
it; it is like a drunken man in sober company. 

Demosthenes was as plain in his diction, as manly in his 
thoughts; he talked of business in the style of business; he was 
too intent to be nice; he dared to be plain and pungent, nay, even 
what ‘waiting gentlewomen’ would call vulgar: as when he de- 
scribed the too late shifting and dodging of the unskilful boxer 
putting forth his hand to ward off a blow he has already received. 

Cicero might, perhaps, exceed him in the number of splendid 
passages, (a criterion with the majority,) but this standard is 
founded on false taste. The true force of an oration does not consist 
in a few ornate sentences, or an occasional lavishness of splendid 
imagery ; but in the general arrangement, bearing upon one point ; 
which arrangement gives its cumulative force to an apparently 
irregular outburst ; just like the point of the wedge in military 
tactics, where the force of this projecting front depends on the 
concentration of power from behind. 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that, after all, oratory is a 
mere matter of taste—that its excellences are wholly relative. And 
no doubt this is true to a great extent. What one regards as florid, 
another looks upon as chaste. Cicero would excite the laughter 
of a cultivated English audience, by those very passages which 
would call forth the lively admiration of our Gallic neighbours. 
But whilst we admit that, to a certain extent, eloquence is relative, 
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and that he is the best orator who ‘carries his point,’ it should 
also be remembered, that this is applicable chiefly, if not solely, to 
artificial eloquence, that is, the ornate or florid style. And the 
reason of this is obvious. The degree of men’s refinement (to 
which, for the most part, this style addresses itself) is infinitely 
varied. But natural eloquence—plain honest sense—aided by the 
poetry of the affections,—warm, energetic feeling,—singleness of 
purpose, and loftiness of principle,—this genuine effusion of a 
noble soul prevails alike with the rude and the refined; because 
it appeals to the elements common to both. At the same time it 
is confessed that this manly eloquence does not gain equal admira. 
tion to itself. Many would call the other ‘finer,’ and praise it 
accordingly. They are right about the finery, but wrong about 
the praise. The admiration which a florid style gains to itself is 
its chief defect. The fact that the plainly argumentative and 
pathetic does not acquire this admiration, is both the highest 
tribute to this method of speaking, and the true secret of its 
success. Whilst men exclaim rapturously about the beauty of the 
one, they proceed quietly to obey the other. 

And this is why Demosthenes stands so much above the crowd 
of lesser orators, and why Cicero, the distant second to Demos- 
thenes, sometimes goes beyond the sympathy of the judicious; 
and also why his occasional puerilities gain excessive admiration 
from those whose taste is less cultivated and severe. He himself lost 
sympathy with some of his earlier productions, as not being ‘apte 
rebus agendis ;’ not suited to the business of life. In short, florid 
or ornate eloquence is relative, that is, it pleases some extravagantly, 
and disgusts others as much; but true eloquence is absolute, that 
is, it captivates all; or, rather, it sways all, for it captivates very few. 
This reasoning applies not only to general poetic conceptions, or a 
florid style of thought, but equally to the most confined sense of 
the phrase ‘poetic diction;’ since what is false of the deeper 
process is equally false of the more superficial one; and, in 
general, this style of thought and language not only agree, the 
false in the one being accompanied by the false in the other, but 
they are objectionable on the same grounds; nor are they easily 
distinguishable by strict definition. 

In glancing at the oratory of the ancients, we ought not to 
overlook the influence of the Sophists. These professional rheto- 
ricians, ranting on every subject, and on every side of it, assisted 
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greatly in corrupting eloquence. Having no real interest in any 
actual cause, they turned to dazzling and word-play. From this 
arose the false taste they cultivated in themselves, and gave rise to 
in others. They employed themselves about brilliant paradoxes 
and common topics ; engaged in the light skirmish of wit, or rather 
of evasion—a sort of review-battle, which turned all true, warlike 
speech into an effeminate equipment. This poetical oratory was 
suited to their idle kind of life; but was not suited to their preten- 
sions of teaching those who had to engage in real business. 

Whenever the occupation of men is trivial, and they have no 
real interest in the business of life, they are inclined to form some 
artificial pursuit. The emptiness of these men, seeking a relief 
in an instrumental art, turned it into an end, and made rhetoric 
the art of dazzling; just as the schoolmen, by concentrating their 
thoughts on distinctions and definitions, instead of on things to 
be distinguished and defined, turned to quibbles and hair-splitting. 
If men are idle, they must invent some game, to give them at 
least an artificial interest in existence. The Sophists played at 
words ; they tricked out their topics of spare teaching. But life is 
not a sport; and therefore that eloquence which is suited to life 
will be as earnest, and as far from affected ornament, as life 
itself is. 

The power of what is natural is confessed by all. The very 
persons who admire a florid speech feel that there is some defi- 
ciency or unsoundness, though they cannot detect it; but when a 
Demosthenes steps in, and presents to them that which measures 
the height and depth of their feeling, he is at once recognised ; 
for men perceive that he is intent on the question; hurried, eager, 
and determined, fired with true zeal, and bent on inspiring others 
with the same. Now and then he comes up to some scene of 
beauty, but gives it scarcely a glance; it is beneath his lofty 
purpose. They have not come here to dally with sweetness; time 
presses, life is serious ; a journey lies before them; they must turn 
aside from these wild flowers, to the desolate grandeur of that 
wilderness through which they have yet to travel. 

We proposed to apply the general principles laid down in 
this essay, in the second place, to oratory as exemplified by the 
moderns. 

The eloquence of modern times is, perhaps, more logical, (con- 
fining this term strictly to the intellect,) but certainly it is less 
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vehement. This tameness may result partly from the alter 
character of those who are to be addressed, and who, from the 
general prevalence of knowledge and reflective habits, are leg 
liable to be carried away by feeling ; and no doubt it results 
from the absence of great oratorical power; for this could enkindle 
cold natures with the same ‘potent art’ with which it vivifies al] 
inanimate things. 

Amongst English orators, Fox and Brougham approach nearest 
to the characteristics of Demosthenes; Burke is of Cicero’s'school, 
He had an equal, if not superior, profusion of imagery, and 
copiousness of diction, but was also more extravagant. His 
genius, like his style, was too multiform and splendid for the 
highest success in oratory: he wanted severity; and the wantof 
this allowed him to bring into play the wrong qualities for the 
occasion. He theorized like a philosopher, and painted gaudily like 
a poet, when he should have repressed these characteristics, and 
have allowed his enthusiasm to dash along under the curb ofa 
severe and manly taste. Instead of this earnest simplicity, he 
was lost beneath his armour; vast stores of knowledge and facility 
of combination buried the orator—as the Roman virgin was 
crushed beneath the shields of those Sabines whom she admitted 
within the walls of the infant city. 

But let us do justice to the oratory of this illustrious man. He 
could be equal to a great occasion ; and when his passions, instead 
of his gorgeous fancy, were in exercise, he had no common powers 
of lofty declamation. His proudest triumph was at Westminster 
Hall, on the impeachment of Warren Hastings. The occasion 
itself was one of intense interest. It was the English nation; 
in the person of Edmund Burke, pleading, before the highest 
human tribunal, the cause of suffering India. He was equal 
the occasion; there could not be greater praise: his peroration 
unrivalled in dignity and energy. 

And perhaps the infrequency of such stimulating occasions 
accounts for the tameness and false glare of modern oratory. It 
was a question of national interest. England went to listen @ 
that brilliant array of genius, as really as ever Greece listened 
to Demosthenes. Perhaps there were more contemporaneous 
orators in England then, than at any other time, before or simees 
Besides those engaged in this impeachment—Burke, Fox, and 
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Sheridan—there were many others of illustrious name; as Wynd- 
ham, Pitt, and Erskine. Mr. Erskine, no mean judge, as he was 
no mean orator, describes the power displayed in this grand cause, 
as ‘shaking the walls that surrounded them with the anathemas 
of superhuman eloquence.’ 

We should be extending our observations to a disproportionate 
and tedious length, though it is a tempting theme, were we to 
enter upon a discussion of the oratory of Brougham, the first of 
our English orators. That he is a critic also is evident, not only 
from his dissertation on the Eloquence of the Ancients, but also 
from the speech delivered by him on entering upon the rectorship of 
Glasgow University ; in which address he explains and exemplifies 
his own peculiar excellences. 

Modern eloquence might be discussed under four heads: the 
pulpit, the bar, the legislature, and popular assemblies. We shall 
conclude by noticing briefly only the pulpit. 

Simplicity of diction, dignity of thought, earnestness of feeling, 
are above all required here; in no other place are prettinesses so 
impertinent. The style for the pulpit must be plain to all, without 
being offensive to any; it requires homeliness without vulgarity, 
earnestness without fanaticism. It must be the natural expression 
of a man who feels an affectionate interest in his audience, and who 
isconveying to them, with earnest persuasion, great truths, in which 
they have a momentous interest. How happens it, then, that on 
such subjects men either drivel along with cold common-places, 
or carry bulky tomes of commentators into the pulpit, or indulge 
in deep metaphysical disquisitions, or, seeking to captivate admira- 
tion, bedizen their style with meretricious finery? The chief 
reason is, that the reality and importance of religious truth are 
very inadequately felt ; not so much from hypocrisy, either in its 
teachers or professors, as from the indistinct manner in which 
these truths are apprehended. What is present and palpable 
pre-occupies men’s attention; spiritual things are generally 
regarded as remote, and certainly are impalpable; and hence the 
great danger of their being undervalued. 

A law-pleading, on the paltriest occasion, excites more interest 
than pleading with men about their own future destiny ; chiefly 
because it is future ; and because the other is felt to be a present 
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and the pleasures of religion are as real and immediate, and the 
object of religion is as much present, as any worldly duty or 
interest whatsoever. 

But to put faith in the place of sense, is a most difficult task; 
requiring not only the clearness and earnestness of the speaker, 
but the power of the truths he enforces, and the gracious agencies 
by which those truths are accompanied. 

How, then, are men to become imbued with a conviction of the 
nearness and reality of these objects? Plainly by enforcing the 
great doctrines of the Bible, the intimate, though invisible, pr- 
sence of Jehovah, as a Father and Judge; the claims of his mercy; 
the happiness of serving him ; or, as a last resort, the madness and 
infatuation of bidding defiance to Omnipotence! The more deeply 
the preacher feels these things, the more forcibly will he express 
them; the great secret, therefore, of sound pulpit oratory is to 
cherish an honest, hearty conviction of the truths of religion, and 
a conscientious discharge of its duties; together with a benevolent 
consciousness that the same truths and feelings are important for 
others. With these convictions, the preacher’s style will be 
agonistic, or wrestling ; and, like a wrestler, he will lay aside al 
encumbering ornament, and seek to gain the day, not by pleasing 
some spectators with his appearance, but by overthrowing his 
antagonist. 

The best illustration of this plain vehemence is afforded by 
South’s sermons. He is homely, bold, sarcastic, and indignant; 
but lacks the ‘milk of human kindness.’ The same energy, in- 
sight, and boldness, tempered by affection, and turned to nobler 
ends than South too often aimed after, would constitute a perfect 
Christian orator. But South was not only an orator—an example 
of severe and manly eloquence—he was a critic, as well as a stand- 
ard; and has left strictures and criticisms which exemplify his own 
excéllences. 

From the text, ‘For I will give you a mouth and wisdom, which 
all your adversaries shall not be able to gainsay nor resist,’ (Luke 
xxi. 15,) he takes occasion to mention the true elements of 
pulpit oratory, condemning floridness of style, and giving illustra 
tions of it, which glance (by no means obliquely) at Jeremy Taylor. 
But the one who ranks next to South, in adaptation to the present 
age, is Richard Baxter, that is, as a preacher, or in his practical 
works—especially in his ‘Reformed Pastor.’ Taking all the requi- 
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sites of a minister, Baxter is of course infinitely superior to South ; 
nor does he fall far behind in force of thought, which is the true 
basis of a forcible style. 

South preached to confound the Puritans, Baxter to save souls. 
South breathed an eternal Philippic against the Roundheads; his 
sermons were Cromwellics, intended to throw odium on that 
‘heggarly bankrupt fellow,’ and his ‘ fanatic’ associates. 

If South was the Demosthenes of the pulpit, Jeremy Taylor was 
its Cicero; though, of course, inferior to that speaker, and more 
frequently violating the principles of a severe taste. It is the 
mistake of many to suppose that finery is force ; and also that what 
is called a popular preacher must, of necessity, be an effective one. 
But it is plain that the best preacher is he who makes the ¢ruth 
popular, and who is willing to become subordinate to his cause; 
they who are not, serve not Jesus Christ, but themselves. The 
pulpit admits of more lofty vehemence, and less of mere orna- 
ments, both of pretty thoughts and words, than any other scene 
of oratory. 

The preacher who palpably violates taste, violates also a great 
trust. If he aim to shine, he not only mistakes the nature of 
thetoric, but the duty of his calling. 

The style of the pulpit should accord with the general scheme 
and character of the Gospel; ‘we seek Divine simplicity in him, 
who handles things Divine.’ 

The Bible is one great standard for pulpit oratory; not in the 
general vehemence, but in the dignity and chasteness of its style. 
It abounds in prose, poetry, and picture language; as in the 
Prophecies, Psalms, and Apocalypse. And what can rival in poetic 
beauty the parables of our Lord ?—exquisite gems of the severest 
taste, and kindliest affection; with nothing tawdry, colouring 
merely the expression; but all the warmth and beauty being 
thrown on to the subject ; quiet, modest, and lovely, excelling all 
other pictures, as the pearl of great price exceeds all others in 
lustre and value. 

If simplicity is the highest excellence of speech on general 
subjects, much more is it befitting the momentous subjects of 
religion. If it appear an unworthy vanity for an orator, on an 
ordinary subject, to blow the trumpet in proclamation of his own 
brilliant genius, it is a more serious responsibility that is incurred 
when the preacher puts himself in the place of his subject, and, 
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while speaking to men about their duties to the eternal God, 
thrusts himself between the creature and the proper object of the 
creature’s adoration. 

But in conclusion, whilst we repudiate finery for its own sake, 
prettinesses, either of fancy or expression, we are no advocates for 
tameness, that ‘ waterishness’ that strikes no one; we plead fora 
bold, manly, and severe eloquence, the dignity of which shall arise 
from feeling, not from fancy. 

True passion is of its own nature elevating and poetical; this 
poetry and elevation is the only ornament which nature admits of, 
But the elevations of true passion are not like mounds raised 
round a retired villa, they are the mighty upheavings of nature, 
by which the very strata of rocks are disarranged, and protruded 
upwards. 

True oratory will itself be dumb, whilst it transfers its own 
passions to external nature, making the ‘stones of Rome to rise 
and mutiny,’ or the sun to hide himself from the enormities it 
would pourtray, by covering it with darkness. It places Jupiter 
on Olympus, and invests him with the avenging thunder ; it trans- 
forms the universe into one mighty hall of justice, and calls upon 
the Supreme Judge to defend the right. It warms in its progress, 
and pours forth, in fit words, the kindlings of its lofty genius: 
all nature is plastic beneath its power; every range of know- 
ledge presents obedient messengers swift to do its bidding: like 
some Divinity, it makes the elements its vassals ; and, too dignified 
to be seen itself, effects all by secondary agencies: it points 
not to itself; you scarcely hear its voice; the great subjects it 
deals in speak with you face to face. May this noble art flourish; 
contribute to the true dignity of national character; banish all 
effeminacy of speech and principle; and, nurtured by all the good, 
may it serve to advance the great interests of freedom, morality, 
and religion ! 

B. G, 
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VIL. 
THE DOCTOR* 

Beyonp all doubt, it must be admitted that the late poet- 
laureate was a man of distinguished genius. Few poets in modern 
times have given proofs of a finer fancy, or drawn more copiously 
from the stores of a rich and cultivated imagination than Dr. 
Southey. Some of his poems abound with lofty sentiments and 
magnificent imagery, and contain beautiful pictures of pure affec- 
tion, and impressive representations of mental agony. Much, how- 
ever, as we have admired his poetry, we value more highly some of 
his prose. No doubt he wrote too much for his own fame, and 
that some of his works will soon be forgotten, but others which 
exercised considerable influence on the generation with whom he 
lived, will survive to train the English mind, and to form the 
English character of coming ages. Our admiration of Southey 
leads us only to regret that the lofty principles and tenderness of 
heart so visible in his productions should be so sadly marred as 
they often are by conceit, bad taste, and affectations. He began life 
as a republican and ended it as an ultra-tory, and frequently 
gave offensive prominence to his decided political opinions. His 
mode of writing down an opponent was quite peculiar. He never 
troubled himself to answer an inconvenient argument, and seldom 
used an argument himself. His theories were facts, and his asser- 
tions demonstrations. Yet with all this dogmatism there was a 
kindliness of disposition and a nobleness of spirit in Southey, 
which always endeared his writings to us for the sake of the man. 
He hated liberalism conscientiously, but he was no advocate of petty 
abuses in church or state; and the generosity of his nature often 
triumphed over all his strong aversions. 

Some of his prose writings are exquisite models of English com- 
position. His Life of Nelson is the most perfect biography of its 
sort in our language; and the Life of Wesley, with many faults 
and errors, is yet the most attractive narrative that has been 
written of the greatest moral change effected in a nation in recent 
times. His History of the Peninsular War contains charming 
specimens of the art of narration ; and his Colloquies on Society, 


: * The Doctor, ete., by the late Rosert Sovurney. Edited by his Son- 
inlaw, J. W. Warrer, B.D. New edition. Complete in one volume. 
London: Longman and Co. 1848. 
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with all their absurdities, are at once attractive and instructive, 
We have little sympathy with some of his ecclesiastical sentiments, 
but we have a hearty enjoyment of his lighter productions. His 
last, and, in some respects, most remarkable work, called ‘The 
Doctor,’ has always been a favourite of ours. This publication was 
anonymous, and in part posthumous, and extended to seven octavo 
volumes ; yet its intrinsic beauty, amusing apologues, and moral 
tendency, led to a call for a new and popular edition of it soon 
after its completion. This was given to the world in one large 
volume, early in the summer of the present year, and now another 
edition, in the same form, has just issued from the press, one of 
the earliest copies of which is before us. 

The editor says of the work, ‘It is now well known that the 
lamented Southey played with its pages as he did with his kittens, 
as a relaxation from his bread-earning and every-day pursuits’ 
It is just the sort of book that could be thus written, and it 
abounds with pathetic personal touches, and beautiful developments 
of domestic charities, such as he alone could write in such con- 
nexions. It is the imaginary history of Doctor Daniel Dove, and 
its origin he thus describes in a letter to Caroline Bowles, after- 
wards his second wife: ‘There is a story of Dr. D. D., of D., and 
of his horse Nobs, which has, I believe, been made into a hawker’s 
book. Coleridge used to tell it, and the humour lay in making it 
as long-winded as possible. It suited, however, my long-winded- 
ness better than his, and I was frequently called upon for it 
by those who enjoyed it. As you may suppose, it was never twice 
told alike, except as to names and the leading features.’ One 
night, after repeating it in the house of a next-door neighbour, 
Miss B., whom he calls the Bhow Begum, exclaimed, ‘It ought to 
be written in a book.’ ‘It shall be written,’ replied the author, 
and he resolved to publish it. Line upon line, page upon page, and 
volume upon volume grew under his hand in all conceivable gro- 
tesque, beautiful, and instructive forms. With something of Tris- 
tram Shandy, something of Rabelais, more of Montaigne, anda 
little of old Burton, the predominant characteristic of the work is 
claimed by the author as his own. We do not intend to writea 
treatise on the book, but having thus indicated its general design 
will furnish our readers with some extracts illustrative of its 
peculiar character. In the following humorous strain the author 
gives advice intended to assist the digestion of his work :— 
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‘The wisest of men hath told us that there is a time for everything. I 
have been considering what time is fittest for studying this elaborate opus, 
so as best to profit by its recondite stores of instruction. 

‘The judicious reader must, ere this, have perceived, that this work, to 
use the happy expression of the Demoiselle de Gournay, is edifié de telle 
sort que les mots et la matiére sont consubstantiels. In one sense, indeed, 
itis “meet for all hours, and every mood of man,” but all hours are not 
equally meet for it. For it is not like Sir Walter Scott’s novels, fit for men, 
women, and children, at morning, noon, or night, summer and winter, and 
every day, among all sorts of people——Sundays excepted with the religious 
public. Equally sweet in the mouth it may be to some, but it will not be 
found equally light of digestion. 

‘Whether it should be taken upon an empty stomach must depend on 
the constitution of the reader. If he is of that happy complexion that he 
awakes in the morning with his spirits elastic as the air, fresh as the dawn, 
and joyous as the skylark, let him, by all means, read a chapter before 
breakfast. It will be a carminative, a cordial for the day. If, on the con- 
trary, his faculties continue to feel the influence of the leaden sceptre till 
breakfast has resuscitated them, I advise him not to open the book before 
the stomach has been propitiated by a morning offering. 

‘Breakfast will be the best time for bachelors, and especially for lawyers. 
They will find it excellent to prime with. I do not recommend it at night. 
Rather, indeed, I caution the reader against indulging in it at that time. 
Its effects might be injurious, for it would counteract the genial tendency 
torepose which ought then to be encouraged. Therefore, when the hour of 
sleep approaches, lay this book aside, and read four pages on political eco- 
nomy, it matters not in what author, though the Scotch are to be preferred. 

‘Except at night, it may be perused at any time by those who have the 
mens sana in corpore sano ; those who fear God, honour the king, love their 
country and their kind, do their duty to their neighbours, and live in 
the performance and enjoyment of the domestic charities. 

‘It will be an excellent Saturday book for Rowland Hill; his sermons 
will be pleasanter for it next day. 

‘The book is good for valetudinarians, and may even be recommended 
in aid of Abernethy’s blue pill. But I do not advise it with water-gruel 
nor sago ; hardly with chicken-broth, calf’s-foot jelly, or beef-tea. It accords 
well with a course of tonics. But a convalescent will find it best with his 
first beef-steak and glass of wine. 

‘It will do Lord Holland no harm. Lord John Russell is recommended 
to use sage-tea with it. If this operate as an alterative, it may save him 
from taking oil of rue hereafter in powerful doses. For Mr. Brougham a 
strong decoction of the herb lunaria will be needful—a plant elegantly so 
named by the elder botanists, and by all succeeding ones, from luna, the 
moon, on account of the silvery semi-transparent aspect and broad circular 
shape of its seed-vessels. Honesty, or satin flower, are its trivial names. 
Itis recommended in this case, not so much for the cephalic properties 
which its Linnean appellation might seem to denote, as for its emollient 
and purifying virtue. 
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‘The Lord Chancellor must never read it in his wig. Dr. Parr never 
without it. 

‘Mr. Wilberforce’ may dip into it when he will. At all times it will 
find him in good humour, and in charity with all men. Nay, if I whisper 
to him that it will be no sin to allow himself a few pages on a Sunday; 
and that if the preacher, under whom he has been sitting, should have 
given his discourse a strong spice of Calvinism, it may then be useful to 
have recourse to it; though he should be shocked at the wholesome hint, 
the worst thing he will say of the incognisible incognito from whom it 
comes, will be, Poo-00-00-r cree-ee-ature! shaking his head, and lowering it 
at the same time, till his forehead touches the table, and his voice gradually 
quickening in speed, and sinking in tone, dies away to a whisper.’ 


Five out of six, it has been said, of those competent to form an 
opinion were, from the publication of the first volume, assured of 
its authorship ; yet Southey, in a chapter entitled ‘A Peep from 
behind the Curtain,’ thus plays with his readers on that point :— 


‘ But the question has been mooted in the literary and cerulean circles 
of the metropolis, whether this book be not the joint work of two or more 
authors. And this duality or plurality of persons in one authorship has 
been so confidently maintained, that if it were possible to yield upon such 
a point to any display of evidence and weight of authority, I must have 
been argued out of my own indivisible individuality. 

‘Sometimes I have been supposed to be the unknown Beaumont of some 
equally unknown Fletcher,—the moiety of a Siamese duplicate; or the 
third part of a Gergonite triplicity ; the fourth of a quarternion of partners, 
or a fifth of a Smectymnuan association. Nay, I know not whether they 
have not cut me down to the dimensions of a tailor, and dwindled me into 
the ninth part of an author! 

‘ Me to be thus served! me, who am an integral, to be thus split into 
fractions! Me, a poor unit of humanity, to be thus treated like a polypus 
under the scissors of an experimental naturalist or unnaturalist ! 

‘ The reasons assigned in support of this pluri-personal hypothesis are, 
first, the supposed discrepancy of humour and taste apparent in the different 
parts of the book. Oh men, ignorant of humorology! more ignorant of 
psychology, and most ignorant of Pantagruelism ! 

‘Secondly, the prodigal expenditure of mottoes and quotations, which 
they think could only have been supported by means of a pic-nie contribu- 
tion. Oh men, whose diligence is little, whose reading less, and whose 
sagacity least of all! If the book of the Doctor, instead of continuing to 
appear, as it originally went forth, simplea munditiis, with its own pithy, 
comprehensive, and well-considered title, were to have a name constructed 
for it of composite initials, like tie joint-stock volume of the five puritanical 
ministers above referred to, once so well known, but now preserved from 
utter oblivion by nothing but that name—voz et preterea nihil ; if, I say, 
the book of the Doctor were in like manner to be denominated, according 
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to one or other of the various schemes of bibliogony which have been de- 
vised for explaining its phenomena, the reader might be expected to exclaim, 
“Bless us, what a word on a title page is this !”’ 


The birth, parentage, and education of Mrs. Dove are whim- 
sically described. The way in which the Doctor is introduced to 
her, and the strange manner in which they became mutually 
interested, are narrated. That day of mingled joy and grief, when 
the bells of St. George’s welcomed her to Doncaster as a bride, is 
chronicled, and then the gentle reader is warned against supposing 
that her husband must have been pretty much the same sort 
of person in 1761, as a physician would at present be ; because the 
fashions in dress and furniture have not altered more than the 
style of intellectual upholstery. It is said :— 


‘Our Doctor flourished in the golden age of magazines, when their pages 
were filled with voluntary contributions from men who never aimed at 
dazzling the public, but came, each with his scrap of information, or his 
humble question, or his hard problem, or his attempts at verse. 

‘Tn those days A was an antiquary, and wrote articles upon altars and 
abbeys and architecture. B made a blunder which C corrected. D demon- 
strated that E was in error, and that F was wrong in philology, and 
neither philosopher nor physician, though he affected to be both. G was 
agenealogist. H was an herald, who helped him. 1 was an inquisitive 
inquirer, who found reason for suspecting J to be a Jesuit. M was a 
mathematician. N noted the weather. O observed the stars. P was a 
poet who piddled in pastorals, and prayed Mr. Urban to print them. Q 
came in the corner of his page with his query. R arrogated to himself the 
right of reprehending every one who differed from him. S sighed and 
sued in song. ‘T told an old tale, and when he was wrong U used to set 
him right. V was a virtuoso. W warred against Warburton. X ex- 
celled in algebra. Y yearned for immortality in rhyme ; and Z in his zeal 
was always in a puzzle. 

‘Those were happy times when each little star was satisfied with 
twinkling in his own sphere. No one thought of bouncing about like a 
cracker, singeing and burning in the mere wantonness of mischief, ‘and 
then going out with a noise and a stink. 

‘But now, “ when all this world is waxing daily worse,” see what a change 
has taken place through the whole’ Chriscross Row! As for A, there is 
Alaric Watts, with his Souvenir, and Ackermann with his Forget-me-not, and 
all the rest of the Annual Albumers. B is a blackguard, and blusters in a 
popular magazine. C is a coxcomb, who concocts fashionable novels for 
Colburn, and D is a dunce who admires him. E, being empty and 
envious, thinks himself eminently qualified for Editor of a Literary Gazette. 
F figures as a fop in Knight's Quarterly. Gis a general reformer, and 
dealer in Greek scrip. H is Humbug and Hume; and for my I it may 
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always be found with Mr. Irving and Mrs. Elizabeth Martin. J jeers at 
the clergy in Mr. Jeffrey’s journal. K kicks against the pricks with his 
friend L, who is Leigh Hunt the Liberal. M manufactures mischief for 
the Morning Chronicle. N is nobody knows who, that manufactures jokes 
for John Bull, and fathers them upon Rogers. is an obstreperous orator, 
P was Peter Pindar, and is now Paul Pry. Q is the Quarterly Review, and 
RS Robert Southey, who writes in it. T tells lies in the Old Times. Uis 
a Unitarian who hopes to be professor of Theology at the London 
University. V is Vivian Grey. W is Sir Walter Scott. X, the Ex-Sheriff 
Parkins. Y was the Young Roscius; and Z,—zounds, who can Z be, but 
Zachary Macaulay?’ 


The pedigree and birth of Nobs lead to all sorts of queer dis. 
sertations on horses, some parts of which we had marked for 
extract, but have not room. It will be more acceptable perhaps 
to our readers to give a quotation illustrative of the more serious 
nature of the book :— 


‘ Unwillingly I passed over fourteen years of Daniel Dove’s youth, being 
the whole term of his adolescence, and a fifth part of that appointed sum, 
beyond which the prolongation of human life is but labour and sorrow. Mr. 
Coleridge has said that “the history of a man for the nine months preceding 
his birth would probaby be far more interesting, and contain events of 
greater moment than all the threescore and ten years that follow it.” Mr 
Coleridge was a philosopher, in many points, of the first order, and it has 
been truly said by one of the ancients that there is nothing so absurd but 
that some philosopher has advanced it. Mr. Coleridge, however, was not 
always in earnest when he said startling things ; and they who suppose that 
the opinions of such a man are to be collected from what he says playfully 
in the freedom of social intercourse, to amuse himself, and perhaps astonish 
others, may as well expect to hold an eel by the tail.’ 


However wide the history wanders, it comes back ever and 
anon to the Doctor, who is in all respects an original, and in 
many particulars a loveable character. As a specimen of the way 
in which he indulged in fantastical and typical speculation, we 
quote some of his reflections on the powers of the letter D. 


‘There were few things which delighted the Doctor so much as the con- 
templation of his own name: 


DANIEL DOVE. 

D. D., it was upon his linen and upon his seal. D. D., he used to say, 
designated the highest degree in the highest of the sciences, and he was 
D.D. not by the forms of a University, but by nature or destiny. Besides, 
he maintained, that the letter D was the richest, the most powerful, the 
most fortunate letter in the alphabet, and contained in its form and origin 
more mysteries than any other. It was a potential letter under which all 
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powerful things were arranged ; Dictators, Despots, Dynasties, Diplomas, 
Doctors, Dominations; Deeds and Donations and Decrees ; Dioptrics and 
Dynamics, Dialectics and Demonstrations. 

‘Diaphragm, Diathesis, Diet, Digestion, Disorder, Disease, Diagnosis, 
Diabrosis, Diaphragmatis, Diaphthora, Desudation, Defluxions, Dejection, 
Delirium, Delivery, Dyspepsia, Dysmenorrhea, Dysorcexia, Dyspnea, 
Dysuria, Dentition, Dropsy, Diabetes, Diarrhoea, Dysentery ; then passing 
in almost unconscious but beautiful order from diseases to remedies and 
their consequences, he proceeded with Dispensation, Diluents, Dissentients, 
Deobstruents, Demulcents, Detergents, Dessicatives, Depurantia, Diapho- 
retics, Diatetics, Diachylon, Diacodium, Diagrydium, Deligations, Decoc- 
tions, Doses, Draughts, Drops, Dressings, Drastics, Dissolution, Dissections. 
What indeed, he would say, should we do in our profession without the 
D's? Or what would the Divines do without its Danger, Despair, Death, 
Devil, Doomsday, Damnation? Look to the brighter side, there is the 
Doxology, and you ascend to Avs, and Deus, and Deity. 

‘What would become of the farmer without Dung, or of the musician 
without the Diapason? Think, also, of the Duets in music, and Doublets 
at backgammon. And the soldiers’ toast in the old plays, ‘The two D's, 
Drink and your Duty.” 

‘Look at the moral evils which are ranged under its banner, Dissensions, 
Discord, Duels, Dissimulation, Deceit, Dissipation, Demands, Debts, 
Damages, Divorce, Distress, Drunkenness, Dram-drinking, Distraction, 
Destruction. 

‘When the Poet would describe things mournful and calamitous, whither 
doth he go for epithets of alliterative significance? Where but to the 
letter D? there he hath Dim, Dusky, Drear, Dark, Damp, Dank, Dismal, 
Doleful, Dolorous, Disastrous, Dreadful, Desperate, Deplorable. 

‘Would we sum up the virtues and praise of « perfect woman, how should we 
do itbut by saying that she was Devout in her religion, Decorous in conduct, 
Domestic in habits, Dexterous in business, Dutiful as a wife, Diligent as a 
mother, Discreet as a mistress, in manner Debonnaire,in mind Delicate, 
in person Delicious, in disposition Docile, in all things Delightful. Then 
he would smile at Mrs. Dove, and say, I love my love with a D, and her 
name is Deborah. 

‘For degrees and distinctions, omitting those which have before been 
incidentally enumerated, are there not Dauphin, and Dey, Dux, Duke, 
Doge, Dominus, with its derivatives, Don, the Dom of the French and 
Portuguese, and the Dem of our own early language; Dame, Damsel, and 
Demoiselle in the untranslated masculine. Deacons and Deans, those of 
the Christian Church, and of Madagascar, whose title the French write 
Dian, and we should write Dean, not to confound them with the dignitaries 
of our established Druids, and Dervises, Dryads, Demigods, and Divinities. 

‘Regard the Mappa Mundi. You have Denmark and Dalecarlia, Dal- 
matia and the fertile Delta, Damascus, Delos, Delphi and Dodona, the 
isles of Domingo and Dominica, Dublin and Durham, and Dorchester and 
Dumfries, the shires of Devon, Dorset, and Derby, and the adjoining 
Bishopric. Dantzic and Drontheim, the Dutchy of Deux Ponts; Delhi, 
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the seat of the Great Mogul, and that great city yet unspoiled, which 
“ Gergon’s sons call El Dorado ;” the lakes Dernbeer and Derwentwater, 
the rivers Divina, Danube, and Delawar, Duero or Douro, call it which you 
will, the Doubs and all the Dons, and our own wizard Dee, which may be 
said to belong wholly to this letter, the vowels being rather for appearance 
than use. 

‘ Think, also, he would say, of the worthies, heroes, and sages in D, David, 
and his namesake of Wales. Diogenes, Dedalus, Diomede, and Queen 
Dido, Decebalus, the Dacian King, Deucalion, Datames the Carian, whon 
Nepos hath immortalized, and Marshal Daun, who so often kept the King 
of Prussia in check, and sometimes defeated him. Nay, if I speak of men 
eminent for the rank which they held, or for their exploits in war, might] 
not name the Kings of Persia, who bore the name of Darius, Demaratus 
of Sparta, whom the author of Leonidas hath well portrayed as retaining 
in exile a reverential feeling towards the country which had wronged him; 
and Deodatus, a name assumed by, or given to Louis the 14th, the greatest 
actor of greatness that ever existed. Dion, who lives for ever in the page 
of Plutarch; the Demetrii, the Roman Decii, Diocletian, and Devereux, 
Ear! of Essex, he by whom Cadiz was taken, and whose execution occa 
sioned the death of the repentant Elizabeth, by whom it was decreed. If 
of those who have triumphed upon the ocean, shall we not find Dragat, 
the far-famed Corsair, and our own more famous and more dreadful Drake, 
Dandolo, the Doge, who, at the age of (ninety-five ?) triumphed over the 
perfidious Greeks, and was first chosen by the victorious Latins to be the 
emperor of Constantinople. Doria, of whom the Genoese still boast, Davis, 
who has left his name so near the Arctic Pole, Dampier, of all travellers the 
most observant and most faithful. Diaz, who first attained that jstormy 
Cape, to which, from his time the happier name of Good Hope hath been 
given; and Van Diemen the Dutchman. If we look to the learned, are 
they not Duns Scotus, and Descartes? Madame Dacier and her husband, 
Damo, the not-degenerate daughter of Pythagoras, and, though a woman, 
renowned for secrecy and silence; Dante and Davila, Dugdale and Dupin; 
Demosthenes, Doctor Dee, (he also, like the wizard stream, all our own) 
and Bishop Duppa, to whom the Eixay Bacwcx), whether truly or not, 
hath been ascribed: Sir Kenelm Digby, by whom it hath been proved that 
Dogs make syllogisms; and Daniel Defoe. Here the Doctor always pro 
nounced the Christian name with peculiar emphasis, and here I think it 
necessary to stop, that the reader may take breath.’ 


Here, too, we must stop, regretting that we have not space to 
show how the Doctor followed up his meditations on the letter D, 
proving that it is a dynamic letter, and that the Hebrews did not 
without reason call it Daleth, the door, as though it were the door 
of speech, the mystic triangle. For these, and for a multitude of 


other things equally curious and instructive, we must refer out 
readers to the volume. 
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VEE. 
FRANCE UNDER LOUIS XIV.* 


‘{ see a chasm in France,’ was the exclamation of Burke, when 
he first heard of the character of the revolution of 1789. ‘Yes,’ 
replied Mirabeau, one of the leading actors in that revolution, ‘ but 
it is the chasm of a volcano!’ Both were right: and the suc- 
cessive changes which that country has since undergone have 
rather resembled the outbursts of subterranean fire, repressed for 
a time only to break forth again with renewed energy, than the 
sober progress of an enlightened people in the path of political 
amelioration. 

At no period, we think, could the contemplation of the history 
of Louis XIV. be more appropriate than just now, when the 
mercurial spirit of the French people is once more making a 
rebound from the crafty despotism, which seems inherent in the 
Bourbon family, to the opposite extreme of ungoverned democracy. 
Revolutions are like summer storms on the midnight sea. Their 
actual occurrence is sudden, but their materials were collected long 
before. An irregular condition of the atmosphere occurs in the 
first instance; then the clouds become surcharged with electric 
matter, then a stifling heat and an ominous silence are observed, 
then a single flash reveals, for a moment, the labouring vessel in 
her perilous extremity, and the loud thunder-peal is the only 
announcement that she is engulfed in the waves. The shock 
was the business of an instant; the true causes may have been 
the slow growth of years. 

Although it is not our custom to obtrude political articles upon 
our readers, we are far from being indifferent spectators of the 
events which take place around us; especially when their in- 
fluences are connected with the moral condition and prospects of 
mankind, and with those momentous developments of prophecy, 
which the Biblical student should never permit himself to over- 
look. This appears to be particularly the case in reference to the 
public events now in progress, the real sources of which cannot be 
correctly traced without a knowledge of the modern history of 


* Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the Seventeenth 
Century. By Miss Pardoe, Author of the City of the Sultan. 3 vols. 8vo. 
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France. That history may be said to date from the era of 
Louis XIV., which has been opportunely brought to our notice by 
Miss Pardoe; and we think the occasion justifies us in directing 
the attention of our readers to that singular period. 

The relations between France and England, from the proximity 
of the two countries, are so close and intimate, and their mutual 
or opposing interests touch each other at so many points, that the 
history of either is exceedingly instructive to both. With pardon. 
able vanity, M. Guizot has attempted to show that the progress of 
civilisation in France has regulated that of Europe and the world; 
and, whether we accept his assumptions or not, no one will deny 
that the moral and political state of the greatest of the con. 
tinental powers must have a very decisive influence over all the 
rest. If the evidence of the work before us be to be taken at 
all—and the leading facts are undeniable—it will appear that the 
influence of France, during the reign of the greatest of her monarchs, 
a century and a half ago, was anything but salutary; and we are 
sure that the disastrous effect of that period is far from being 
exhausted even yet. As the history of the past may often be 
considered the best clue to the future, we shall do well to examine 
the records before us, that we may better understand the character 
of the people, and what course of policy they would be likely 
to pursue, if the moral and controlling influences of the British 
nation were less dominant than they are in the councils of 
Europe and of the world. 

The age of Louis XIV. has not hitherto found an _ historian 
worthy of so important a theme, although Voltaire has employed 
his versatile pen to eulogize the monarch, and Alexandre Dumas 
has lately followed in the same track. The most ardent admirers 
of Miss Pardoe will not flatter her into the belief that, largely as 
she is indebted to the latter writer, she has filled up the vacancy. 
To some future Guizot, in whom the moral and philosophical 
character shall rise superior to, and not be subdued by, the tem- 
porary interests of the adroit politician, we commend the splendid 
and attractive, but withal humiliating and most melancholy, history 
of ‘Le Grand Monarque.’ 

We are rather perplexed what account to give of these volumes, 
being conscious of a divided allegiance, and much hesitating 
between a sense of our duty to the public, and a strong dis 
inclination to say anything that may throw a shade over the rising 
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reputation of the estimable authoress. Her work relates to the 
court of Louis XIV. and chiefly consists of a series of anecdotes 
collected from all quarters, and thrown together with much less 
order, and with fewer references to the contemporary history 
which they ought to illustrate, than might have been wished. A 
very laborious work it is, so far as the quantity of writing is con- 
cerned, though by no means a herculean undertaking, if the 
original matter comprised in the volumes be alone estimated. 
The book was evidently written for superficial readers, and the 
authoress knew well that the chief attraction to them would be 
found in the anecdotes it contained; and abundant evidence is 
furnished, that these constituted the chief charm of the writing to 
her own mind. The materials of these were, for the most part, 
ready to her hand, in the memoirs and biographical sketches and 
other historiettes of that period. 

Had Miss Pardoe confined herself to this, her favourite province, 
if she had attempted less, the failure would not have been so con- 
spicuous. But she has grievously erred in affecting the stateliness 
and dignity of history, giving something like a Life and Times of 
Louis XIV. and of his father Louis XIII., with the regency of Anne 
of Austria, and the successive administrations of Cardinal Richelieu 
and of Cardinal Mazarine. For these we should be thankful indeed, 
if anything like the requisites of sober history had been preserved. 
But the history is always sacrificed to the anecdotes of the females 
of the court, and the anecdotes are sometimes interfered with by 
the history. Then the mode of transition from the one to the other 
is often perplexed and arbitrary. Everything is told out, in the 
same formal and stately set of sentences; and we never know, for 
certain, when we are fully committed to the gravest of political 
events, or are about to be plunged, within a sentence or two, in 
the most scandalous court gossip. If, for instance, we look for an 
account of the wars of the Fronde, to which numerous pages are 
devoted, we cannot see our way, nor find out in what they 
originated, why they were carried on, or in what manner they were 
concluded. But we are sure to have a large proportion of the 
follies, the vices, and the intrigues of the palace, connected with 
these events. The ladies say, it reads like a novel; and unfortu- 
nately this is true, for it is constructed like one, with a continual 
subordination of all besides to the love stories. These are ac- 
companied with too slight a reprehension of the moral evils she 
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describes: and with regard to the anecdotes themselves, we knoy 
that she appropriates by wholesale from authorities which she 
rarely acknowledges. With all these deductions, however, the 
volumes are exceedingly interesting; and the last of the three fr 
exceeds the rest. 

To enter at length into the wide variety of topics embraced by 

this work is beyond our province, and would be incompatible with 
our limited space. Our remarks will chiefly refer to the moml 
aspects of the character of this distinguished man, and the im 
fluences by which he was governed. 
. The character of Louis XIV. is remarkable, especially from the 
combination of qualities not always found in unison. Despotig, 
there were times in which he was easily led; luxurious and dig 
sipated, he yet knew on great occasions how to make his pleasures 
give way to his public duties; and, though always anxious to 
maintain the pomp and state of a king, he could submit to the 
toils of government, day by day, for long hours together, with a 
indefatigable patience, truly surprising in one whose education had 
been comparatively neglected. After the death of Mazarine, he 
determined, upon the advice of that sagacious statesman, who 
appreciated the capacity of the monarch for public affairs, to have 
no prime minister; and when one of the functionaries asked his 
majesty, to whom in future he should apply on points of publie 
business, he received the brief, emphatic, and much-meaning 
reply, ‘a‘ Mo1!’ This occurred at an early period of his reign, 
when he at once grappled with the most difficult points of poliey, 
and entered into the minutest details of official life; contriving 
also to make one of his ministers a check and a counterpoiset 
another. His firmness and self-command were rarely wanting ii 
the most critical conjunctures, for he felt himself to be 


‘Every inch a king.’ 


At a far later date, when Louvois, who, after the death of Colbert, 
had regulated the finances, and occupied the post of minister of wat, 
was becoming too formidable for the self-satisfaction of his royal 
master, Louis was determined upon his exclusion from office; and 
had the lettre de cachet in his pocket, when the sudden death of 
the minister released him from that necessity. And even them 
though no longer young, he devoted himself with increased energy 
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fo the transaction of public business. His biographers observe, 
that those who were most familiar with his habits were lost in 
astonishment at the activity he displayed. He limited his hunting 
excursions, a sport of which he was passionately fond, to a couple 
of hours; returned to his palace at a given moment; devoted four 
hours to reading, writing, and dictating to his secretaries; and 
frequently dismissed the princesses immediately after supper, in 
order to expedite his foreign couriers. Nor was it only by his 
own example that the king encouraged his ministers to the utmost 
diligence; he also rewarded it by valuable presents, and by per- 
sonal distinction. During the latter years of his reign, they suc- 
ceeded in placing themselves upon a level with the nobility; 
whilst their wives participated in their honours, and ultimately 
obtained the privilege of driving in the royal equipages, and 
dining at the royal table. 

The greatest mistakes of his reign were his revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, by which the Protestants were exposed to severe 
sufferings, chiefly, it is supposed, at the instigation of Madame 
de Maintenon, who was led on by the infamous Abbé du Chayla ; 
the Dutch war, in which the Prince of Orange, afterwards 
William III., whose victories over the French embittered the 
latter years of Louis, was trained to arms; and the ravaging of 
the Palatinate, which roused against him the moral opinion of all 
Europe. This last war was chiefly brought about by Louvois, and 
arose from the following circumstance, which they who are fond of 
tracing great events to small causes will not fail to notice. 

While the Trianon was building at Versailles, under the 
direction of the minister, Louis observed that a particular window 
was out of proportion, being slightly smaller than the rest. 
Louvois pertinaciously insisted upon its correctness, when the king 
compelled Le Nétre to measure it, and finding its inequality, he 
amgrily rebuked the obstinacy of the minister. Louvois, deeply 
stung at this, exclaimed, as he entered his own house, ‘I am lost 
ifI do not find some occupation for a man who can interest him- 
self in such trifles. There is nothing but a war can divert him 
from his buildings ; and war he shall have. I will soon make him 
abandon his trowel.’ He kept his word; and Europe was once 
more plunged into a general war, because a window had been 


made a few inches too small, and a king had convicted a minister 
VOL. V. 8 ; 
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of error.* Louis had made no preparation for so widely extended 
and menacing a war, though he knew the league of Augsburg 
had been formed at the instigation of the Prince of Orange; and 
it is probable that Louvois, anxious to avoid a collision with the 
other European powers, would have devised some expedient for 
averting so great a peril, had not the foot-rule of Le Notre been 
applied to the window of the Trianon, which convinced him that 
his influence was on the wane. But having once resolved upm 
this, he pursued the war in the most cruel and determined man- 
ner, deluging the whole Palatinate in flame and blood, and thus 
leaving William of Orange free to pursue his projects upon 
England. These freaks of despotism were largely commented 
upon during the next generation by those philosophical impugners 


of royalty, who, by their writings, paved the way for the first 
French Revolution. 


Whilst upon the subject of building, the following brief notice 
of Versailles must not be omitted :— 


‘The palace of Versailles was at that period, although still unfinished, 
sufficiently magnificent to impress the minds of the Genoese represents 
tives with a high idea of the splendour of the monarch to whom they were 
about to tender their submission ; and already surpassed the fading glories 
of Fontainebleau and St. Germain. Every obstacle had been overcome, 
but at a fearful sacrifice of human life. For the space of three months 
cart-loads of dead labourers had been borne away from amid the waste of 
hewn stone, destroyed by the impurity of the atmosphere, and exhausted 
with toil. Now, however, the regal pile bore no evidence of the blood by 
which its walls had been cemented; no vestige of the suffering through 
which it had grown into majesty and beauty. Amid stately trees, trans 
ported at enormous cost from the forests of Fontainebleau, Marly, and 8 
Germain, already rose, on the soft turf of spacious lawns, and‘amid groups 
of flowering shrubs, the marble creations of Coysevox, Girandon, Desjat- 
dins, and Puget. On the ceilings already began to breathe, beneath the 
pencils of Le Brun and Mignard, a mythological world, in which Louis 
XIV. and the members of his family were represented in the garb and with 
the attributes of the heathen deities ; but as if even this luxury of splendour 
did not suffice for the occasion, additional objects of taste and show were 
lavished on every side; and the throne prepared for the monarch excited 
the astonishment even of his own court.’—Vol. i. pp. 181—133. 


A taste for extravagant building, we may remark, seems one of 
the most innocent errors into which a vain-glorious despot could 
fall. Yet Versailles is a standing monument of the dangets 


* Mémoires de St. Simon. 
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incident to its undue indulgence. Nor does Versailles stand alone 
in this. The extravagance of Led X. in building St. Peter’s 
at Rome led to the profligate sale of indulgences to repair the 
apostolical finances ; and this again, by calling forth the righteous 
indignation of Luther, was the immediate cause of the Reforma- 
tion, which separated half Christendom from the Romish pale. 
Talleyrand said that all revolutions begin at the finances, and the 
dictum would seem to have some show of reason, if a temple con- 
tributed to one revolution, and a palace to another. 

Versailles has been an ominous place to the house of Bourbon, 
at once the scene of its glory and the monument of its disgrace. 
The palace is more perfect now than ever, from the immense 
additions made by Louis Philippe, at a cost that even his revenues 
could ill afford. Its superb galleries are full of pictures in which 
the campaigns of France and Napoleon are commemorated, as well 
as the battles since fought in Algiers; and in front of the building 
appears the fine inscription ‘A’ TOUTES LES GLOIRES DE LA 
rrance. These are visited by all classes of the French, par- 
ticularly on Sunday, when the fountains play: and thus the 
most dangerous passions of the people, their national vanity, and 
their love of war, are constantly stimulated. We went over the 
whole a year or two since, and on our return a friend observed, 
‘This man is making a rod for his own back, by the influence of 
~ these exciting exhibitions on the minds of the people.’ It was 
even so. The building remains in all its magnificence ; but its last 
inmate, its last decorator, perhaps the last of the Bourbon kings, 
isa throneless exile in England. It is remarkable that Napoleon 
hated the place, and heartily wished that it had been destroyed at 
the revolution, from which fate, indeed, it had a narrow escape. 
The place is still shown in which a band of desperadoes from 
Paris were assembled, and if they had not been held in check 
the immense edifice might have been consigned to the flames. 

It was at Versailles that Louis XIV. spent his declining days; 
but all its splendour had no power to disperse the settled 
melancholy of his spirits. The great lesson of the life of the 
greatest of the kings of France is the utter futility of the most 
Prosperous circumstances that could be combined in the condition 
of one man, to produce either happiness to the individual, or true 
honour to the state, apart from the controlling influence of moral 
and religious integrity. Nature, art, and even Providence itself, 
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poured the treasures of an empire into the lap of this one 
pampered individual. Yet his life, on the whole, was a great 
failure, with regard both to the glory of the monarch, and to the 
real enjoyment of the man. The one moral of all human things 
meets us every where. Solomon in his glory, Nebuchadnezzar in 
his pride ; Louis XIV. in his ostentation, Napoleon in the height 
of his victorious career, so soon to be exchanged for ‘the vulture 
and the rock;’ and, last of all, Louis Philippe in his present 
adversity, but serve to teach us the insufficiency of earth at its 
best, and the need of higher than worldly principles to impart 
solid dignity or lasting peace. The wars of Louis XIV. ended in 
a combination of Europe against him. The revocation of the ediet 
of Nantes demoralised France, enriched England, and, by en- 
couraging superstition in his own dominions, prepared for the 
infidelity of the school of Voltaire. His personal vices, and his 
prostrate submission, for the last thirty-five years of his life, to the 
domination of Madame de Maintenon and her priests, whose 
crooked policies separated him altogether from his own family, 
all contributed to bring him an old age of bitter disappointment 
and hopeless regret. The descendant of a long line of kings, the 
proud possessor of the throne of France, and of the unmatched 
palaces of Marly and Versailles, at the close of life was a lonely, 
suspicious, and most unhappy man, with none who trusted him, 
and none in whom he could trust. Witness the following deeply 
affecting description :— 


‘Turn whithersoever he would, therefore, the unfortunate monarch was 
surrounded by mortification, gloom, and disappointment; and even his 
most intimate circle, his most cherished retirement, was invaded by remorse 
and regret. He could not look forward, for even Louis XIV., at seventy- 
two, could not speculate upon a future; while the most glorious portions of 
the past were tainted by error, injustice, and ambition ; and, these vanished, 
what had remained? He could not reflect upon the sinister events of his 
reign, particularly of those which were yet recent, without becoming the 
victim of the most fearful and harassing suspicions. Richard, in his war- 
tent, never contemplated a train of more appalling shadows than thos 
evoked by the memory of Louis XIV., as he sat, supported by cushions, 
and pillowed upon velvet, in his sumptuous apartment. Henrietta of 
England, the Queen of Spain, her daughter, the Dauphin, the fair and fond 
Duchess de Bourgoyne and her child, and, last of all, the Duke de Berri, the 
sole prop left to that throne which must soon be empty, save a frail infant; 
such were the shapes that haunted his last reveries; and well might the 
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pale old man in his solitary moments bend down the proud head which had 
no longer strength to bear a crown, and, eschewing the arrogance of those 
years in which he had assumed the bearing of a demi god, confess to his 
own heart that he was human.’—Vol. iii. pp. 428, 429. 


As he lived he died, under complete mental subjection to the 
priesthood, and, it is to be feared, in almost total ignorance of the 
real nature of personal religion. His remorse of conscience was 
great, and his fear of perdition vivid. Upon these his confessors 
and those around him constantly acted. And, as his prejudices 
were equal to his fears, it was sufficient to accomplish the ruin of 
any one at court, to proclaim him a Huguenot, or a Jansenist. 
‘Quand on voulait perdre quelq’un,’ said the Duchess of Orleans, 
who married the king’s brother, and was intimately conversant 
with all that went on in the court of Louis, as her letters testify, 
‘jl suffisait de dire, JJ est Huguenot ou Janseniste.’ He had been 
constantly persuaded that to persecute the Reformed church was 
the best atonement for his delinquencies with Madame Montespan, 
and his truest safeguard from perdition; for, not being a man of 
reading himself, and being a stranger to the Bible, he knew 
nothing of Christianity beyond what he received from the wretched 
jugglers whose dupe he had suffered himself to become, and who 
exacted implicit faith from their victim. But the Duchess shall 
speak for herself, lest we be suspected of exaggeration. 

‘On avoit fait tellement peur au roi de l’enfer, qu’il croyoit que 
tous ceux qui n’avaient pas été instruits par les jesuites étaient 
damnés, et qu’il craignait d’étre damné aussi en les fréquentant. 

.... On ne saurait étre plus ignorant en matiére de religion 
que n’était le roi. Je ne puis comprendre comment la reine, sa 
mére, I’a laissé élever dans cette ignorance. I] croyait tout ce que 
lui disaient les prétres, comme si cela venait de Dieu méme. 
Ia vielle Maintenon et le pére La Chaise lui avaient persuadé que 
tous les péchés qu’il avoit commis avec la Montespan lui seraient 
remis s'il tourmentait et chassait les reformés, et que c’étoit la 
voie du ciel! C’est ce que le pauvre roi a cru fermement, car de 
sa vie il n’a lu la Bible; et d’aprés cela la persecution a com- 
mencé. I] ne connaissait de la religion que ce que ses confesseurs 
lui en disaient : ils lui avaient fait auroire qu’il n’était pas permis 
de raisonner sur des matiéres de religion ; et qu’il fallait soumettre 
laraison pour gagner le ciel. Il était du moins de homme foi ; 
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et ce n’était pas du tout sa faute que sa cour fat hypocrite; 
vielle Maintenon avait forcé les gens a V’étre.’* 

The dying declaration of the unhappy monarch should be uj. 
versally read, and deeply pondered, as confirming the above state. 
ment. It appears that, on the 27th of August, 1715, having 
commanded all the great dignitaries and officers of the household 
to meet in his apartment, he addressed them in a firm voice, in 
the presence of Madame de Maintenon and his confessor, saying; 


‘Gentlemen, I die in the faith and obedience of the Church. I know 
nothing of the dogmas by which it is divided; I have followed the advice] 
have received; and have done only what I was desired to do. If I haye 
erred, my guides alone must answer before God, whom I call upon to wit 
ness this assertion. —Vol. iii. p. 451. 


It is probable that a more tragical instance than this, of super. 
stitious self-delusion on the one hand, and of sacerdotal imposture 
on the other, never occurred in our world. The dying man had 
committed his conscience to the keeping of a Jesuit; and, in the 
last moment of his exigency, he deliberately calculated upon throw. 
ing the burden of his sins, and the responsibility of his salvation, 
from his own conscience to the infallible church, in whose bosom 
he had been nurtured, and whose priests had been willing, ‘fora 
consideration,’ to accept all the responsibility which he was in- 
structed to impose upon them. Alas! what has not that apostate 
church to answer for? The worst crime that antichristian Rome 
commits is, perhaps, that of pretending to answer for the salvation 
of those deluded votaries who accept the obtruded mediation of 
her priesthood. Here is a monarch descending to his grave, and 
relying for eternity upon this, that he had done ‘what he had 
been desired to do,’ not by his Maker, his Redeemer, and his 
Judge, but by a corrupt church and a hireling confessor! Who 
is not reminded that, in the minute catalogue of the wealth of 
mystical Babylon, is found the fearful item of slaves, and the souls 
of men? *£ And the merchants of the earth shall weep and moum 
over her; for no man buyeth her merchandise any more: the 
merchandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, 


* ‘Mémoires sur la Cour de Louis XIV., et de la Regencé. Extraits de 
la Correspondence Allemande de Madame Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchesst 
d Orléans, Mére du Regent; précédés dun notice sur cette Princesse, 4 
accompagnés de Notes. 8vo. Paris: Ponthieu, 1823. pp. 36, 37. 
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and fine linen, and purple, and silk, and scarlet, and thyine-wood, 
and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most 
precious wood, and of brass, and iron, and marble, and cinnamon, 
and odours, and ointments, and frankincense, and wine, and oil, and 
fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and 
chariots, and SLAVES, and souLs oF MEN !’—Rev. xviii. 12, 13. 

It becomes our countrymen, in these times, well to remember 
that antichristian Rome has never yet abandoned one of her 
pretensions to dictate the faith, and to guarantee the salvation, of 
her members. Sacerdotal absolution is the keystone of the. arch. 
Can we wonder that such a system should ultimately call down 
upon itself the indignant opposition of man, and the retributive 
justice of Heaven? Can we wonder that the clouds which darken 
the political hemisphere should more especially threaten those 
nations which give their support to the papal powers? Can we 
doubt that the time is drawing nigh, so long anticipated by a 
suffering world and a persecuted Church, and so vividly portrayed 
in the prophetic page, ‘The nations were angry, and thy wrath 
is come |’ 

The closing scene of the king’s life was more dignified, in some 
respects, than might have been anticipated. But this was, pro- 
bably, occasioned by his habits of appearing in public, and by that 
attention to external decorum by which the ‘grand monarque’ 
was, through life, eminently distinguished. His advice to his boy- 
suecessor—for death had struck down all the intermediate props 
of the royal house—was very impressive and affecting. 


‘My child, you are about to become a great king; do not imitate me 
either in my taste for building, or in my love of war. Endeavour, on the 
contrary, to live in peace with the neighbouring nations; render to God all 
that you owe him ; and cause his name to be honoured by your subjects. 
Strive to relieve the burdens of your people, in which I have been unfor- 
tunate enough to fail; and never forget the gratitude that you owe to 
Madame de Ventadour.’—Vol. iii. pp. 450, 451. 


Louis XIV. died on the first of September, 1715, at a quarter 
past eight in the morning. A small clock placed in his room 
was stopped at the moment of his decease, and, it is said, has 
never been wound up since. On visiting the palace we saw this 
clock, the index still pointing to the fatal period. As soon as the 
monarch expired, the first gentleman of the bedchamber opened 
the window of the apartment, and cried out three times, ‘The 
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king is dead!’ He then broke his baton of office, and taking 
another, exclaimed, ‘ Long live the king!’ So passed the pageant 
of the earthly history of the most powerful of the kings of Franee, 

n summing up our remarks upon this eventful reign, we regret 
to find so little to approve, and so much to condemn. Called to 
the throne of France in his youth, and dying at the advanced age 
of seventy-two, this monarch occupied, for that long period, the 
most conspicuous and commanding position in Europe. His influ. 
ence throughout was enormous; and the sober verdict of history, 
we fear, must be, that it was exerted, on ‘the whole, for purposes 
purely selfish, and extensively injurious to the real interests of his 
country and of mankind. His love of war, his boundless extraya. 
gance, his iron tyranny, his voluptuous self-indulgence, and his 
blind devotedness to the Jesuits and the Papacy, by which, as we 
have seen, he constantly relied upon being screened from the 
personal consequences of his misdeeds, were all fruitful sources of 
calamity during his life, and entailed subsequent mischief and 
demoralisation upon all ranks of society. 

The immense sums he expended in his frequent wars, and 
squandered in the erection of his palaces, when Paris itself wanted 
bread, alienated the minds of his subjects from him, and undoubt- 
edly led to that financial dilapidation which went on increasing 
under his successors, till it ended in the revolution. The relation 
of cause and effect is clearly traceable in this sad history. Nor 
was the time long, as nations count time, before the harvest of 
misery was ripe for the reapers’ unsparing sickle. Louis XIV. 
died in 1715. Louis XV. lived a profligate and inglorious life, 
the slave of political factions and of abandoned women, and died 
in 1774. Louis XVI. was guillotined by the sansculottes at Paris, 
in 1793. Since then, France has witnessed the reign of terror, 
the iron rule of Napoleon, the restoration and expulsion of the 
elder branch of the Bourbon family, and the sudden abdication of 
Louis Philippe. She is now again engaged in framing a republic, 
on the assumed principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity ! 

It is not our province to withdraw the veil from the future. 
Truly we know not what a day may bring forth anywhere, and 
least of all in France. But all the births of time are not por- 
tentous; and we trust that He ‘whose goings-forth are prepared 
as the morning,’ may cause ‘the bringing in of a better hope,’ to 
take the place of the infidel and irreligious principles which have 
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covered with a cloud of night the fairest provinces of the land. 
Charity herself demands the admission, that France has long been 
debarred from any full and adequate presentment of religion as it 
is, or of the claims and evidences of spiritual Christianity. We 
should gladly hail any measures that could be originated and 
carried out among the French people themselves, (for they would 
be sensitively jealous of any interference from foreigners, and 
especially from this side of the channel,) in favour of those doc- 
trines of the Reformation which once shone brightly among them. 
Our single hope for France arises from the belief that, for some 
years past, there has been a silent progress of scriptural know- 
ledge, in considerable sections of the population. Our fear is, lest 
this leaven should be insufficient to penetrate the mass, and the 
salt be inadequate to counteract the surrounding contagion. Our 
sympathies cannot cease to be with freedom; but freedom, if it is 
to be worthy of the name, must be the offspring of something 
better than itself—like a stream flowing from a fountain out of 
sight—even the wisdom that cometh from above. We despair of 
the liberty that is not founded upon public virtue; nor, as we read 
human nature, guided by the lights of eternal truth, can we cherish 
any confident hope of the stability of that boasted public virtue 
which is not based upon the truths and principles of Christianity. 


8. T. 


Ix. 
THE SACRIFICIAL NATURE OF THE DEATH OF CHRIST. ° 


Tue principle and the plan of human redemption are pre- 
eminently a Divine conception. The plan, which is the embodi- 
ment of the principle, is simple indeed, but in the simplicity reside 
its beauty, grandeur, and power. Like the law of gravitation, its 
principle of operation is one, its results are infinitely varied and 
sublime. The death on Calvary is connected with the deepest 
mysteries of morality ; it interests angels, saves men, and manifests 
God. No creature can explore or survey the entire sphere of its 
influence. The connexions and dependences of that event, the 
changes, revolutions, improvements—all the results, collateral and 
ultimate, were known only to Him who saw in them a reason for 
ordaining it. It is therefore the part of wisdom, no less than of 
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piety, to pay a special regard to revelation in an inquiry into this 
subject ; to postpone conjecture and speculation concerning the 
reasons and ends of the scheme till the Great Originator hath 
spoken; to expect much in His sayings that will transcend, not 
contradict, human reason; to regard them, nevertheless, as the 
great source of information and argument, and by observing the 
silence, as well as the sayings of Scripture, to gather both the 
mode and the materials of reasoning. 

God has chosen to call the death of Christ ‘a sacrifice for sinj 
which phrase, as explained by institutions of his own appointment, 
appears to convey three principal ideas—Declaration, Substitution, 
and Expiation; the first being the general design, the other two 
the means of its accomplishment. The term sacrifice refers toa 
public transaction, in which three principal agents are concerned— 
the lawgiver, the transgressor, and the victim. It is a forcible 
expression of mercy, in harmony with authority and justice on the 
part of the lawgiver, and of guilt and penitence on the part of the 
transgressor. His obligation to suffer is transferred to the victim, 
which, by submitting on that account to a violent death, discharges 
that obligation, and thereby releases him from punishment. This 
release is called expiation, by which is meant that this substite- 
tional suffering averts the penal consequences of sin, and removes 
the obstacles which it had interposed to the bestowment of 
blessings. 

When it is said, therefore, that the death of Christ was sacri- 
ficial, it is intended that it was appointed and endured for these 
purposes—that in consequence of our guilt, (that is, obligation to 
suffer,) which he voluntarily assumed for the purpose, Jesus sub- 
mitted to a violent death, in order to declare to the universe the 
authority, justice, and mercy of the Supreme Lawgiver, and so to 
render us eligible to whatever privileges innocence might enjoy, 
or the abundant goodness of God confer. While this was the 
great purpose of the death, it is not forgotten that Scripture some- 
times presents it in other aspects ; as when it is called a eucharistie 
offering, a sealing of the covenant, the model of the believer’s death 
to sin, &c. But its sacrificial character only is here considered. 

In support of this view of the death of Christ, the following 
observations are offered :— 


The attendant circumstances indicated that it was not a common 
event. 
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With a simplicity and brevity truly characteristic, the evangelists 
relate that the sun was darkened, the earth quaked, the rocks 
rent, the graves opened, the dead arose, and the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain; circumstances which, as they had never 
occurred before, though many a martyr had died, declare that that 
was no ordinary death, that in it principles were at work greater 
than those which preserve the order of nature, or the repose of the 
dead; that it was connected with the government and service of 
God. 

The actions and words of the sufferer bespeak ‘a purpose, a con- 
flict, a victory in his death. Words of deep meaning had been 
uttered at the commemorative supper: Peter must sheathe his 
sword, angelic legions wait, but are forbidden to help ;, the assail- 
ants are repulsed at his will—he evidently chose to die. 

The agonies of the garden, and the sayings of the cross, in 
which the courageous spirit of Jesus appears borne down, indicate 
intense anguish of mind, which, as a modern author is allowed to 
have proved, hastened his death by a whole day. To these add 
the significant exclamation, ‘It is finished !’ and whatever opinion 
be formed as to what the death of Christ was, none will deny that 
it was not an ordinary event. 

Again: explanation and further proof are furnished by the 
sacrifices of the law. It is now generally believed that expiatory 
sacrifices were offered before the giving of the law; and it is well 
known that they formed a considerable part of ancient heathen 
worship. With regard to these we only observe, in passing, that 
they prove either the Divine origin of such sacrifices, or the reason- 
ableness of the principle they involve. 

The first part of the argument now advanced is a deduction from 
the whole history of the Levitical sin offerings. None will deny 
that, by the special sanction of Jehovah, Jewish offenders brought 
animal victims to the place appointed for worship, and slew them 
in a manner which signified that the death was in consequence of 
the offerer’s sin, and that after this act he was pardoned. The 
frequent recurrence of this solemnity left the impression that sin 
was an evil, entailing penal consequences from which none could 
expect to be delivered except by the shedding of blood. The next 
fact to be observed is that those sacrifices had no real efficacy. 
This was known to many of the Jews themselves—was intimated 
by the declaration that for the greater sins no sacrifice would be 
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accepted, and is asserted by the apostle as if he regarded the 
removal of sin by such means as an impossibility which every one 
must at once perceive. When to this a third fact is added, nam , 
that by the instituting authority sacrifices were forbidden after the 
death of Christ, it is clear that some connexion did subsist between 
them and that event. Allowing this to be a typical relation, and 
that the efficacy symbolised by them did belong to it, a reasonable 
account can be given of their institution, continuance, and abolition, 
Besides the effect of preparing men generally to understand the 
death of Christ, they would serve to produce salutary impressions 
on the individual offerer, respecting the Divine character and the 
nature of sin. 

Thus God could forgive him in virtue of the great sacrifice ever 
present to His eye, but as yet, perhaps, not thought of by the 
suppliant. At a fitting season, either in this world or the nett, 
the frue ground of his acceptance would be disclosed to him. If 
the ideas which those sacrifices conveyed, as to the principle of 
access to God, were erroneousy it seems impossible to give any 
account of the institution which necessarily produced them, that 
shall not reflect on the wisdom and sincerity of God. If of them. 
selves they were a reason for pardoning any sin, why did they not 
avail for all? and if they availed for none, as the New Testament 
declares, why were they instituted at all, except to teach ina 
symbol the true principle of pardon? The connexion here sought 
to be established is placed beyond all reasonable doubt by the 
testimony of Scripture. Prophets foretold that these numerous 
sacrifices should find their consummation and their end in the 
vicarious sufferings of the Messiah ; and apostles declare that they 
did. Inthe gospels the allusions are few; they being a record of 
facts, rather than of doctrines. There, however, we read, ‘ This is 
my blood of the New Covenant which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.’ ‘The Son of man came to give his life a ransom 
for many.’ ‘Behold the Lamb of God which beareth away the 
sins of the world, the meaning of which announcement n0 
worshipper at the temple could mistake. In the epistles to 
Gentile Christians, who knew little of the Jewish ritual, the 
allusions are not numerous, and the terms are less technical, but 
in these the words ‘passover,’ ‘ sacrifice,’ ‘ being made sin,’ ‘ atone 
ment,’ ‘redemption,’ etc., occur; all of which would suggest to 
them a correspondence between the death of Christ, and the 
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sacrifices of the Jews, or their own. But in an epistle addressed 
to Jewish converts, we have a treatise, in which the Old and the 
New dispensations are compared, with a view to show the superi- 
ority given to the latter by the priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. 
After showing the grounds of his superiority as priest, and inferring 
that, being priest, he must have somewhat to offer, the writer 
states that his sacrifice was himself, and proceeds to contrast it 
with those of the law. They were many,—his one; they were of 
little value, being but animal victims,—his was beyond all price, 
he being the Anointed of God ; they availed only for ceremonial 
purification, and needed repetition,—his cleansed the heart, and 
needed only to be once offered ; their blood was presented in the 
temple of the Jews,—his is carried into the temple of all being, the 
spiritual universe, the real dwelling-place of God. They, moreover, 
are declared to have been typical and introductory of that better 
sacrifice, a temporary appointment till his appearing, to be then 
superseded and removed,—‘ He taketh away the first that he may 
establish the second.’ The argumentative manner in which this 
comparison and contrast are traced shows that it is more than a 
figurative representation to please a Jewish taste, and makes the 
conclusion inevitable, that a real correspondence did obtain between 
the things compared—that they stood in the relation of figure 
and reality, of prediction and fulfilment. 

Further, a sacrificial virtue in the death of Christ is implied in 
the prominence given to it in the New Testament, as well as in the 
terms there employed. Much mischief, doubtless, has arisen from 
assigning a specific purpose and effect to the different parts of the 
work of Christ. It is safer and more becoming to regard salvation 
as the result of all that our Lord endured and performed, as we 
attribute the fruitfulness of the earth to the combined effect of 
tlemental influences. The sacred writers, however, lay peculiar 
stress on the death of Christ, not as a confirmation of his doctrines, 
nor as an example, but as the great redeeming act. To it specially 
are attributed the believer’s release from the curse, his reconciliation 
to God, his forgiveness, and his daily access to God. 

Many of the terms, moreover, employed by the inspired writers, 
when speaking of the death of Christ, are expressions of substitution, 
which we have said is a principal idea in sacrifice. Thus his blood 
is called our ‘ransom,’ ‘ the price’ of our redemption, ‘ the propiti- 
ation’ for our sins; and again, without a technicality, ‘He suffered 
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the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God.’ To it alo 
are ascribed purification of the conscience, and the ratification of 
the New Covenant; and this represents the death of Christ as 
securing to the believer all the blessings of sanctification and 
adoption, to which pardon is fundamental. The same prominence 
was given to the death of Christ in the preaching of the apostles, 

He who could say that he kept back nothing that was profitable 
to his hearers, also declared, in a city which presented every 
temptation to another course, that he was determined to know 
nothing among men but Jesus Christ, and him crucified. His 
theme ever was 6 Adyos 6 rov cravpod. In harmony with this is the 
apostles’ strong attachment to their Lord. They seemed to los 
themselves in him. In his will every desire was merged, and every 
purpose lost. His name contained an appeal which nothing could 
resist, a power which made them forget they were men, a charm 
which no music could excel. If endured for him, reproach was 
a happiness, shame an honour, persecution a joy. Moved by his 
love, John could lay down his life for the brethren, Peter was 
armed with the same mind to suffer rather than sin, and Paul 
collects into one point all the objects of his ambition, and all the 
purposes of his life, and says, ‘God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is 
crucified unto me, and I unto the world.’ ‘For me to live is 
Christ.’ These sentiments would be extravagant and idolatrous, but 
for the reason which the apostle himself assigns, namely, that the 
death of Christ was substitutional. This reason is assigned in the 
chapter which closes with the declaration, ‘God hath made him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin, that we might be made the right- 
eousness of God in him.’ 

There is another argument, appreciable, indeed, only by a class, 
but to them conclusive ; we refer to the experience of the Church. 
_ There are thousands who believe themselves to be living attest- 
ations of the atonement, inasmuch as they are conscious of its 
effects. And their conviction of the truth of the doctrine is 
strongest when their judgment is most clear. They feel ransomed, 
redeemed, and reconciled ; and this belief is held by many who 
cannot be suspected of credulity or prejudice ; and it has produced 
the purest virtues and the noblest characters that have ever 
appeared on earth. 
The evidence thus afforded by the circumstances of the crac 
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fixion, the sacrifices of the law, the language and sentiments of 
the apostles, and the existence and experience of the Church, is 
unopposed by a single passage of Scripture, and is supported 
both by analogy and reason. We must, therefore, conclude that 
the death of Christ is to be regarded as a sacrifice for the sins 
of men; that, by the appointment of the Father, he endured an 
amount of suffering in consequence of our sin, which being 
endured by him opened a way for the safe bestowal on the guilty 
of the best gifts of God. 

But against this conclusion many intelligent and upright men 
urge the serious objection that it is inconsistent with the character 
of God; that both the necessity and the provision are incompatible 
with his goodness, and unfavourable to piety. ‘ We object,’ says 
Channing, ‘to the systems of religion which prevail among us 
that they are adverse, in a greater or less degree, to purifying, com- 
forting, and honourable views of God; that they take from us 
our Father in heaven, and substitute for him a bemg whom we 
cannot love if we would, and whom we ought not to love if we 
could.’ This objection would never, probably, have been raised if 
there had not been on both sides an attempt to be ‘wise above 
what is written.’ It is presumptuous to suppose that we can 
ascertain all the reasons, much less all the results, of a scheme 
which is declared to be ‘ the wisdom of God.’ Redemption is like 
the ocean: we pass safely across its surface to happier shores, 
ignorant of the wonders concealed in its unfathomable depths. 
In its results it resembles the sun, which, we know, blesses our 
earth, and may be indispensable to order, beauty, and life, in 
many a world besides. 

If we come to Scripture with the question, What has the death 
of Christ effected ? we find answers in almost every page. If to 
the same authority we come with the question, Why was a sacrifice 
needful ?—and to no other authority should that question be pro- 
posed—Scripture is almost silent. Except in so far as the answer 
to the first inquiry is also the answer to the second, the New 
Testament contains no reply to the latter in the four Gospels, the 
Acts, the Apocalypse, and nineteen of the Epistles. In three 
passages only is any reference to the great moral reason found. 
‘It became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain of 
their salvation perfect through sufferings,’ Heb. ii, 10. ‘Sucha 
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High Priest became us,’ Heb. vii. 26. ‘Him hath God set forth 
a medium of mercy by his blood els 7d elvat adriy 
kal bixatodvra Tov tlorews "Inood, Rom. iii. 25, 26: 
the word d/xatos to be taken as referring to the whole excellence 
of the Divine character, as in John xvii. 25, ‘O righteous Father’ 
We read also that it behoved Christ to suffer; but this and similar 
statements refer only to a prophetic necessity. These passages 
attribute to the scheme that very fitness, propriety, and accordance 
with the attributes of God, which the objection denies. Ad. 
monished, therefore, by the silence of Scripture, we venture no 
conjecture as to what was required by the Divine nature abs. 
lutely considered. Such a conjecture, would, to say the least, be 
irrelevant. It will be enough if we can discern the grounds of 
this propriety in the relations which God sustains to his creatures; 
or to rest in the inspired declaration if we cannot. The circum. 
stance, that the fitness is asserted along with a reference to his 
government of the universe, is no obscure intimation that this is 
the proper mode of inquiry. 

We have said that the principal end of sacrifice is declaration, 
Accordingly, we now offer two concluding remarks by way of reply, 
on the principle just stated, to the objection above noticed. 

First: As a manifestation of sin, the death of Christ answers 
all the ends of punishment. 

If these are the correction of the offender, the prevention of 
further transgression, and thus the maintenance of government, 
it is impossible to conceive how they could be better secured. 
Let the most depraved contemplate sin as it appears in the 
sufferings of Christ ; let them see it making him, to whom, of 
right, belonged the happiness of Deity, a ‘man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief ;’ let them see it crushing a spirit that it 
could not contaminate ; extorting tears and bloody sweat where it 
found not a single impulse kindred with itself; agonizing infinite 
love, showing its mighty workings towards subversion and de- 
struction by bringing death as near as possible to Deity: let them 
‘come to that sight,’ and if their moral sensibility be not wholly 
lost, they must turn with horror from so abominable a thing, not 
would they need be fold to ‘go and sin no more.’ Such a spectacle 
would produce a deeper conviction of the evil of sin and a stronget 
purpose against it than would be secured if the central sun of 
the universe consisted of penal fires, and the wailings of the 
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damned were heard by every inhabitant of the surrounding 
spheres. 

Mealy : It is a manifestation of God pre-eminently calculated 
to promote the happiness of his creatures. 

It is said that a substitutional death involves injustice to the 
sufferer; but the death of Christ was a voluntary endurance, an 
act by which he chose to express his own infinite love. 

It is said, again, that it supposes rigour and implacability on 
the part of him who requires it, but the view here given does not 
imply, and Scripture nowhere hints, that the death of Christ pro- 
duced any change in the Divine dispositions. God, in his own 
nature, never needed to be appeased or conciliated ; there was 
ever the disposition to forgive, but great barriers to its exercise 
existed, the magnitude of which is indicated by the terms 
‘ransom,’ ‘ power of darkness,’ ‘redemption,’ and by the state- 
ment that Christ crucified is ‘the power of God.” They arise 
from the great principle of mutual dependence which prevails, it 
is probable, throughout the intelligent universe, not from any 
implacability in God. 

It is alike unnecessary and unbecoming to speak of the death 
- of Christ as settling a contest between the attributes of God, as 
overcoming his reluctance to forgive, or as rendering him merciful. 
Its design was to allow the safe exercise of mercy already existing. 
Theproof is found in the unchangeableness of his nature, in the 
fact that the provision was made by himself, and in the phraseology 
of the New Testament, which ever represents the hostility, the 
enmity as lying on the side of the offender. Christ reconciles us 
unto God. But it is far too little to say that the death of Christ 
did not indicate a want of mercy. It is a positive manifestation 
of all the benevolent attributes of God, inasmuch as it shows the 
principles which guide their operation, and the power of their 
operation. It was a requirement and a display of mercy as much 
as of justice. Sin was an evil which tended to destroy all happi- 
ness and all intelligent beings. Its malignity and mischief were 
fully perceived only by the Holy One. The creature might be 
fascinated by its allurements and be ruined. Any provision, there- 
fore, which would convey, as nearly as possible, the Divine idea of 
sin, would be an unspeakable blessing ; especially if it did this 
while it saved the unhappy offender. The death of His beloved 


Son is adapted to convey as much of God’s own impression as a 
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creature can receive. This display of sin, as marring perfect 
beauty, as injuring innocence, as wounding love, as Oppressing, 
agonizing, slaying the only begotten of the Father, would beget a 
general horror of it which would be the safeguard of the innocent 
and the alarm of the guilty ; but, while it alarmed, it would subdue, 
and subduing it would save. 

Besides the general impression in regard to sin and the recover. 
ing power which would be derived from the cross, we must not 
omit to mention the security afforded to all intelligences by this 
proof of the equity of God’s law and the stability of his government; 
the expectations awakened by this unspeakable gift; the confidence 
reposed in this combined exhibition of all the attributes of God, 
under the name of love; the unquenchable desire to become like 
him; the intense affection toward the Redeemer, and the irresist. 
ible impulse to obey. Let any one think of these effects as existing, 
operating, and increasing, in the minds of all unfallen and redeemed 
beings, and he will see that the death of Christ is emphatically the 
wisdom of God, that it was a manifestation of his character adapted 
to promote the expansion, the holiness, and happiness of every 
mind that contemplates it. On the cross of Christ we behold 


almighty love suffering that it might save, dying that sin, the 
enemy of all being, might be destroyed, and i¢s dominion be with- 
out end. 
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CRITICISM ON ROMANS ix. 3. 


MISCELLANIES AND CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of the Biblical Review. 


I wave more than once been asked, by some of my clerical 
friends, to examine the much-disputed passage in St. Paul’s Epistle 
tothe Romans, chap. ix. verse 3, yap adros avdbeua 
and tod Xpiorod rév ddeApGv pov, ovyyevav pov 
kara odpxa. All the commentators have understood nixduny as 
if it were conditional, and of present time, which it could not be 
without the particle dv; and even if that particle had been con- 
strued with it, the meaning would not be, as in our common 
version, I could wish, but, I could have wished. There is no prota- 
sis in the sentence, either expressed or understood ; and there can, 
therefore, be no apodosis. It is plain that the verb nixduny, being 
in the imperfect tense, and not modified by any conditional particle, 
must be taken absolutely to denote a wish or prayer at a past period 
of time, and not either present or future. It is absurd to say; 
with some critics, that the imperfect is sometimes used for the 
optative with ay. It is never so by any good writer. We cannot 
possibly suppose that the apostle, when writing to the Romans, 
wished himself accursed from Christ for the sake of his brethren ; 
for what could that avail them? when we find him, at the conclusion 
of the preceding chapter, saying, For J am persuaded that neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separateus from the love of God, whichis in 
Christ Jesus our Lord. If he had expressed such a wish, the verb 
would be in the present, edxouat, not in the imperfect tense. The 
wish or prayer to be accursed, was, therefore, at that time, altogether 
unnatural and inconsistent. But he begins the chapter with a 
solemn asseveration, that he had great grief and unceasing pain in 
his heart ; and wherefore? The reason is pointed out by the causal 
conjunction yap—nixduny yap, x.t.A. For I wished or prayed, 
twas my constant wish or prayer that I myself were accursed from 
Christ. This wish, from what has been stated, could not have 
been entertained at the time he was writing to the Romans. It 
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must have been at some antecedent period; and that period was, 
unquestionably, before his conversion to Christianity. What would 
have been highly impious after that period, could not be so under. 
stood when the apostle considered Christ to be an impostor. He 
himself tells us ‘that he was exceedingly mad against the disciples 
of Christ ;’ that he was formerly a blasphemer, a persecutor, and 
treated the followers of Christ with every indignity, roy apérepoy 
dvta Brdodnpor, kal kai bBpiornv, 1 Tim. i. 18. Ani. 
mated with the fiercest spirit of persecution against Christ and his 
disciples, he wished himself accursed, or altogether alien from 
Christ for the sake of his brethren, &c., lest they should be con 
taminated with what he then considered a dangerous heresy. It 
was looking back upon this conduct that gave him pain, lest his 
example should have tended to encourage his countrymen in their 
unbelief. Such appears to me to be the meaning of the apostle 
in this much-disputed passage. My interpretation is consistent 
with the original ; and it also frees the apostle from the supposition 
of having uttered an unnatural and an impious wish. 


College of Edinburgh, GEORGE DUNBAR. 
21st Aug. 1848. 


II. 
CHALMERS’S SABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS.* 


Tue statements in Dr. Hanna’s Preface, which our readers wil 
find extracted in our Review of the first volume of the Hore 
Biblice Quotidiane, raised our expectations respecting the present 
work to a high. pitch; nor have we been disappointed. We cam 
now easily comprehend the glowing description which the editor 
gave of the work, and his reluctance to trespass on the region of 
solemn thought and heartfelt experience into which it carries us. 
Had he yielded too far to his feelings of Christian delicacy, he 
would have withheld from the Church a work which will make 
many, we trust, both of its ministers and members, wiser and 
better, and which exhibits its author in still a new and most deeply 
interesting light—communing, on the sacred day, and by the help 


* Hora Bisuica Sabbath Scripture Readings. By the 
late Tuomas Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. In Two Volumes. Vol. I. Pub 
lished for Thomas Constable, by Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh 
‘Hamilton, Adams, and Co., London. 1848. 
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of the sacred volume, with his God and Saviour—waging the 
spiritual warfare with the failings of his nature, and the strength 
of his intellect and will—testing, by the light of the Word of God, 


“his conduct and his creed, both as a Christian and a minister, and 


alike watchful against the dangers to which he was exposed from 


_the deceitfulness of the heart, the fetters of human orthodoxy, and 


the allurements of speculation—and, while dealing thus faithfully 
with himself, never omitting to give utterance to the feelings of 
which his heart was full on behalf of his family and friends and 
pupils, and the Church of Christ, especially with reference to those 
recent trying scenes in which he bore so prominent and responsible 
apart. The volume is not one to be characterized by descriptive 
criticism, nor to be tasted by extracts. It must be read, with 
thought and prayer. It embraces reflections on the whole of the 
New Testament: those on the Old Testament will occupy the 
second volume. 


GUESSES AT TRUTH BY TWO BROTHERS.*« 


We rejoice to find Archdeacon Hare so vigorously pursuing his 
calling as one of our chief religious instructors from the press. 
He here gives us the Second Series of that rich collection of his 
own thoughts and his departed brother’s, with the First Part of 
which we trust that our readers generally are familiar. By far the 
greater portion of the contents of this volume are the Archdeacon’s 
own; and, though the volume is called a second edition, more than 
three-fourths of it are new. We had intended to spread before 
our readers an intellectual feast out of the treasures contained in 
the volume, especially with reference to certain subjects which have 
attracted some attention in our pages. We have, however, been 
unable, as yet, to execute our design, which we hope to accomplish 
in our next number. Meanwhile we have the greatest pleasure in 
declaring the delight and satisfaction with which we have perused 
the volume. 


* Guesses at Truth by Two Brothers. Second Edition: with large 
Additions, Second Series. London: Taylor and Walton. 1848. Feap. 8vo. 
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XI. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


I. The Latin Church during Anglo-Saxon Times. By Henry Soames, M.A, 
Editor of Mosheim’s Institutes. London: Longman, Brown, & Co. 1848, 


There are few periods in religious history better deserving to be studied 
than that embraced by the Anglo-Saxon rule over England. It comprises 
an era during which the Roman bishops became temporal princes, image 
worship was recognized, and tradition pleaded as its sufficient justification, 
This period has frequently been selected, by mutual consent, as the battle 
field on which to contest the claims for supremacy on the part of the Papal 
and English churches. To this spirit of ecclesiastical antagonism the 
volume before us owes its origin. A series of animadversions made by 
Dr. Lingard upon the author’s ‘ Anglo-Saxon Church,’ led him to meditate 
a pamphlet in reply, and afterwards to deem a larger work more desirable, 
This is now before us. It contains eleven chapters, embracing the general 
subjects of—Confession and Absolution— Origin of Papal Ecclesiastical 
Power— Equality of the Apostles Peter and Paul—Progress of Papa 
Power —Image-Worship— Papal Appeals—Eucharistic Questions—and 
Development. To this enumeration must be added, Essays on some dis 
tinguished persons, as Gregory the Great, Archbishops Theodore and 
Wilfred, and a chapter on the Conversion of the British Isles. All these 
questions are discussed with considerable candour and intelligence, and 
conclusions are deduced from them utterly at variance with the proud 
assumptions of Papal Rome. As a specimen of the spirit and design of 
the work, we quote the following paragraphs from that part in which the 
author attempts to refute the dogma that the Roman churchis ‘the mother 
and mistress of all churches 

‘Rome may fairly call herself the mother of some churches. She was the 
immense, enlightened, wealthy capital of the ancient world. Among her 
population a Christian body arose very early; and even in St. Paul's time 
comprised persons belonging to theimperial household. It is quite impossible 
that such a Christian body as was domiciled in the capital umder the Cesars 
should have been indifferent to missionary enterprise. Rome must, there- 
fore, have been literally the mother of many churches. Her sphere of 
usefulness, however, in this way, chiefly lay in Italy and in regions to the 
westward. The east was pre-occupied by the apostles and their immediate 
disciples. But Rome could advantageously step in upon many western 
spots connected with her by propinquity or habitual intercourse. 

‘ These reasons did not apply to Britain. Not only was that island remote 
from Rome, but also the Romans were not its earliest connecting links with 
civilised society. Phoenician merchants, visiting it for the purchase of uD, 
were the first individuals who raised a spirit of inquiry as to our islands it 
the better informed classes of antiquity. Answerable to these facts are the 
first glimmerings of British Christianity. The earliest Christian establish 
ment was not fixed in Kent, or somewhere thereabouts, where 4 Ppa) 
advocate would wish to find it, because there was the regular channel af 
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Roman connexion with Britain. On the contrary, Glastonbury is the spot 
on which Christian clergymen first found a British home. This would 
make an excellent sort of half-way house between the Hampshire coast and 
Cornwall, and nothing is more likely than that missionaries who came with 
amercantile train from Marseilles to that coast should have gladly taken 
root there.’ 

The author quotes Herodotus in support of the Cassiterides being in the 
extreme west ; and Laffenberg and Malmesbury for the high antiquity of 
the church at Glastonbury; and makes much more of the Glastonbury 
traditions than we should be inclined to do, especially in reference to the 
mission of Deruvian and Phagan, sent over by Eleutherius at the request 
of king St. Lucius, the reputed founder of St. Peter’s Cornhill, whose un- 
sightly relics, enshrined in silver and adorned with precious stones, are now 
exhibited in the cathedral of Byzantine architecture at Coire. Mr. Soames 
tien proceeds to argue the conversion of Britain directly from the east, on 
the ground that the church in Britain departed from the Romish in many 
ritual points—agreed far more with the churches’ of Asia Minor—and with- 
stood for a long time the authority of the Romish church. Some interesting 
facts are adduced in favour of these positions, and by a careful induction of 
particulars the writer arrives at the conclusion that ‘native missionaries, 
and not Roman ones, converted most of our Saxon fathers to Christianity.’ 

The other questions discussed in the volume are treated with equal 
candour and patient investigation, and in these days of high-sounding 
pretensions from Rome papal, it is refreshing to meet with so much learning 
skilfully applied to its demolition. Differing as we do from the author in 
some of his opinions, we yet cordially thank him for a book which will do 
good service to the cause of Scriptural Protestant piety. 


Il. Expository Discourses on the First Epistle of the Apostle Peter. By 
Joun Brown, D.D. In three volumes. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and 
Sons. 1848. 


The practical commentary upon Peter by Archbishop Leighton has 
justly obtained the greatest celebrity for its soundness in doctrine, its loveli- 
hess of spirit, and its purity of style. Still its existence was no valid reason 
for not laying the present work before the public. The author does ample 
justice to Leighton, and has made admirable use of his materials, while the 
stores of his own richly furnished mind, and the results of modern scholar- 
ship, have been further brought to illustrate the contents of this epistle 
He says the work is substantially a commentary, though in a form some- 
what peculiar. It is not a continuous comment on words and clauses, nor 
does it consist of scholia or annotations, nor of lectures, nor of sermons. 
The Epistle is divided into paragraphs according to the sense. Each of 
these paragraphs, embodying one leading thought, forms the subject of a 
separate discourse, in which an attempt is made to explain whatever is 
difficult in the phraseology, and to illustrate the doctrinal or practical 
Principles which it contains. Many of our readers are sufficiently acquainted 
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with Dr. John Brown to believe that the execution of this design is masterly, 
and that this commentary from his pen is invaluable. To a masculine 
eloquence, and great popularity as a preacher, he adds a knowledge of 
hermeneutics equalled by few, and he is, with one or two exceptions, the 
most accomplished Scripture critic out of Germany. He indeed candidly 
declares that his object, in the present case, has been, not so much to pro- 
duce an original work, as a satisfactory exposition. Hence he has studied 
the Epistle not only without note or comment, but with all the notes and 
comments that were within his reach; and has enwoven with his own 
excellent composition materials of rich and exquisite workmanship from 
the hands of previous labourers. The exposition is at once exegetical, 
doctrinal, and practical. Delivered in the shape of lectures to his own 
congregation, it is now published at their request, and for their advantage, 
but other minds will largely share its benefits. To the Christian pastor it 
will prove an invaluable book of reference, and English ministers may 
obtain from it much information on the best method of expository preaching, 
in which many of our northern brethren excel. We do with great earnest 
ness give pur recommendation to these volumes, and hope they will be 
extensively read by tlieological students and divines. The method they 
unfold of exhibiting Divine truth in a popular, connected, and scholarlike 
form, is worthy of profound attention. 


Ill. Christian Theology Explained and Defended. By Witttam Coore. 


Sixth Thousand. pp. 547. London: Partridge and Oakey, Paternoster 
Row. 


This volume, though called forth by particular circumstances, and 
though very properly bearing denominational marks, is of general value 
and application. Its inherent merits fully account for its extensive sale. 
The range of its subjects is as follows:—The Province of Reason on subjects 
of Divine Revelation; the Inspiration and Divine Authority of the Holy 
Scriptures; the Holy Trinity; the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ; the 
Personality and Godhead of the Holy Spirit; the Incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ ; the Original State of Man and Human Depravity ; the Atone 
ment; Reprobation and Election; Justification by Faith ; the Witness of the 
Holy Spirit; Regeneration; Entire Sanctification ; Perfect Love; the Chris 
tian Ministry, and the scriptural obligation of Christians to its support; 
the Christian Sabbath. In the treatment of these various and important 
topics, the author shows extensive research, and the power of turning his 
acquaintance with many of the best writers to excellent account. Heis 
neither a compiler nor a speculatist ; but, having amassed his materials, he 
reproduces them in the form imparted by the independent action of his 
own mind, and a heart in ardent love with the truth. The volume exhibits 
a happy blending of the popular and the profound, of the Christian 
scholar and the able teacher ; and is calculated to render good service to the 
cause of Christian theology. 
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IV. Biblische Abhandlungen. Von Grorc Somuer. (Biblical 
Essays. By Joun Gronce Sommer.) Ist Vol. Bonn. 


This volume contains four excellent essays. I. The interpretation of 
Selah. If. On the Rhymes of Hebrew Poetry. III. On the Structure 
and Integrity of the Alphabetical Poems in the Old Testament. IV. On 
the Ideas of Clean and Unclean, according to the Mosaical Law, and 
especially on the Mosaical Distinction of Clean and Unclean Animals. All 
these four Essays are distinguished by sound learning, by copious informa- 
tion, and by a happy combination of the facts upon which the demonstra- 
tion of Mr. Sommer rests; but most of our readers will agree with 
us in considering the subject of the fourth of these dissertations more 
important that any of the preceding. Mr. Sommer shows, that the idea of 
pgaTH is the universal starting-point of all the various modifications of 
Levitical uncleanness. Blood, as being considered, during life, to be the 
seat of vitality, and as being the stronghold of death, after the extinction of 
life, is to be avoided. Hence it is, that the Israelite must abstain even 
from eating clean animals, if they have been killed in such a manner that 
the blood may have remained in the carcass. Hence it is, that an animal 
killed by a ravenous beast must not be eaten, because a great portion of the 
blood probably remained in the body. Hence it is, also, that all such 
animals as live, either entirely or occasionally, upon animal food, are un- 
clean and must not be eaten, because they habitually devour other animals 
together with their blood, which is their anima, or at least, the seat of their 
anima. We believe that the theory of Mr. Sommer is correct, namely, that 
unclean animals are, for the most part, those in which animal vitality 
exists, as it were in the second degree, by their devouring the blood of 
other animals. But it is evident that the theory must undergo some 
modification in reference to camels, horses, asses, and all such animals as are 
declared by Moses to be unclean, although they are not carnivorous or san- 
guinivorous. It is evident, however, that these animals, which, on account of 
their great strength and endurance, are habitually used.as beasts of burden, 
are frequently so overheated by exertion, that their whole body is in an 
inflamed state, so that all their muscular tissues are bloodshot, and con- 
sequently, they could not be properly bled; because the blood, having 
copiously penetrated into the finest portions of the vascular system, can- 
not be removed by bleeding alone. Such an inflammatory state hardly ever 
occurs in the clean quadrupeds, that is, in the Ruminantia with cloven feet. 


V. Infant Baptism a Scriptural Service, and Dipping unnecessary to its 
right Administration. By the Rev. Ropert Witson, Professor in the 
Belfast College. London: Longman and Co. 1848. 


The good temper and candour displayed in this volume—qualities not always 
found in polemical works—joined with the importance of the subject, and the 
sound and various learning brought to its investigation, will, we believe, 
secure for Professor Wilson’s labours considerable attention. He says in 
__ his preface, ‘ The leading object contemplated in this treatise is the defence 
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of infant baptism as a Divine institution, and of Scriptural latitude in the 
mode of its administration. Convinced by careful and protracted inquiry 
that immersion is neither identical with baptism, nor essential to it, and 
that “the little ones” cannot be rightfully debarred from the ordinance, | 
have endeavoured to present a critical analysis and digest of the evidence 
on which these convictions are founded.’ In pursuit of his design the 
author has examined the principal testimonies from the ancient Classics, 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and the writings of the fathers, and has 
tested and sustained in some interesting cases the results by comparison 
with artistic monuments of antiquity. Dr. Carson’s work on baptism is 
reviewed with considerable fidelity, and his reasonings, as we think, in 
several cases, refuted. Dr. Halley’s work is characterized as a ‘most impor. 
tant contribution’ on the mode of baptism; while the work of Profesgor 
Godwin, of Highbury College, on Baptism, is referred to in terms of the 
highest commendation. The second part of the treatise appears to us the 
most interesting, in which the argument for infant baptism is well put in 
a succession of chapters on the following subjects :—Infants included in the 
Abrahamic Covenant—Infants in the Church till Christ’s coming—Infants 
not excluded by the New Covenant—Room for Infants in the Commission— 
Room for Infants in the Apostolic Baptisms. The work concludes witha 
valuable summary of patristic evidence for infant baptism. It is too much 
to hope that even this excellent book will settle the controversy as between 
Pedobaptists and Anti-pedobaptists, but it is not too much to believe that 
it will settle many waverers in favour of the views of the former. 


VI. Lectures delivered before the Young Men's Christian Association at Cen. 
tenary Hall and Freemasons’ Hall. London: B. L. Green. 1848. 

The danger apprehended in some quarters that cheap literature will drive 
all sound literature out of the market, must be considerably allayed by the 
publication of such excellent and low-priced works as the one now before us. 
The lectures are twelve in number, and the names of the esteemed Lecturers 
are security for the talent and soundness of the several prelections. Of 
course there are degrees of excellence in them, but where all is so good it 
would appear invidious to state our preferences. The topics are miscel- 
laneous, and this was an advantage in their delivery, as each lecture was 
complete in itself; if this, however, should be thought a circumstance thit 
renders them somewhat less interesting in the published form than they 
would have been if they had embraced a consecutive course, their sterling 
merits, as condensations of great subjects, will more than compensate for 
the disadvantage. We congratulate the committee of the Association, under 
whose auspices the volume is published, on the efficiency of their labours, 
and wish for this publication, beautifully got up by a young and enterprising 
publisher, a large and remunerating circulation. 


VII. The Demerara Martyr. By E. A. Wattsrivcr. With a Preface by 
the Rev. W.G. Barretr. London: C. Gilpin. 1848. 


Time and the course of colonial events have amply vindicated the inno 
cence and virtue of the Rev. John Smith, who died in Demerara, a martyr 
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to the cause of religion, humanity, and civilisation. One of the most 
brilliant debates ever witnessed in the House of Commons, in which 
Brougham, Macintosh, Lushington, and Wilberforce took a distinguished 

occurred soon after his lamented demise, in the course of which it was 
clearly shown that the proceedings of the colonial court were unconstitu- 
tional, its sentence unjust, and the man whom it denounced as an incendiary 
and traitor was proved to have been pre-eminently judicious and humane. 
Still it was due to his memory and to the cause of Christian missions to put 
on record the events of his life, and to pourtray his blameless and self- 
denying character. This has been done wisely and well by a gentleman 
who is the minister of the chapel erected in 1841, in honour of Mr. Smith, 
in the vicinity of that jail where he breathed his last. Mr. Wallbridge 
has written avowedly for the advantage of ‘ the freed men’ of the colony and 
their children, and in the hope that the inhabitants will ere long demand 
from the British government a formal revocation of the sentence so unjustly 
passed on the martyred missionary. Mr. Barrett has superintended the 
publication of the volume, and enriched it by alengthened and valuable preface 
on the state of West Indian society, and the influence of colonial misrule in 
leading to the present commercial depression of Demerara. We have 
entire confidence in his judgment and integrity, and sincerely hope that his 
statements will obtain the attention to which they are entitled. The great 
act of negro emancipation has not yet brought forth all the good fruit it is 
capable of yielding to the injured descendants of Africa, and it becomes the 
philanthropists of Great Britain to see that the benefits purchased by 
national benevolence are dealt out in full measure to the negro population 
of our colonies. 


VIL. Fifty-two Sermons: adapted to each Sunday in the Year, and designed 
more especially to trace and explain the connexion between the Doctrines, 
Duties, and Consolations of Religion. By the Rev. M.A., 
Vicar of Long Buckley, Northamptonshire, and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
London: Seeleys. 1848. S8vo. 


These Sermons, the Author tells us, are designed to furnish a course of 
Sunday reading for the year, and care has been taken so to vary the sub- 
jects as that they might embrace the whole range of doctrinal and practical 
Christianity ; while the method of treating those subjects is such that the 
work may be said to contain the substance of the Author's public instruc- 
tions during the thirty-four years of his ministry. So excellent a design 
could not fail, if well carried out, to produce a useful result; and we are 
glad to testify that the Author has not marred his plan in its execution. 
The discourses are simple in style, evangelical in doctrine, and full of 
instruction. While they must be deeply interesting to the Author's own 
parishioners, they well deserve to be perused in a much wider circle. 


IX. Scriptural Teaching: or, A Pastor's Offering to his People By the 
Rey. W. Brackxtey, B.A. London: Hatchard and Son. 1847. 

This is a small volume of plain, unpretending sermons, thoroughly evan- 

gélical, in the true sense of that often abused epithet, being equally free 
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from Legalism and Antinomianism. The discourses were, we presume, 
preached to a country congregation, and are well adapted to convey to 
humble minds correct views of the method of salvation, and of the duties 
which devolve on those who would -adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour. 


X. Sketches of the Life and Labours of the Rev. Grorcr 
Wuitrietp, M.A. London: Johnstone. 


The committee of the Free Church of Scotland for the publication of 
the works of Scottish Reformers and Divines, have done well in publishing 
these sketches of Whitefield, that most distinguished modern evangelist. 
We think the biography of this good and great man has yet to be written, 
and, in its absence, such notices as this compact volume contains will be 
received with gratitude by a considerable portion of the reading public. 
The chief episodes in his eventful career are here principally delivered in 
his own language, extracted from his correspondence, his journals, and 
the autobiography of his early days. 


XI. The Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Conscience discussed. By 
Rocer Wituiams. London. 1848. 


This is a reprint, by the Hanserd Knollys Society,of a quaint and curious 
book, in which the author advocated the most complete liberty of con- 
science at atime when persecution was generally held to be right. Mr. 
Underhill has edited the work with great care, and has prefixed to it a bio. 


graphical introduction, which cannot fail greatly to increase its value, 
especially in the estimation of those who value the labours of the men who, 
at immense personal sacrifice, laid the foundation of our existing privileges. 


XII. Testimony to the Truth ; or, The Autobiography of an Atheist. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1848. 


The author imbibed atheistical principles in early years, and here describes 
the steps by which he was led to reflect on the possibility of a future life, 
to investigate the truth of revelation, and eventually to rejoice in the 
adaptation of the Gospel to the mental and moral condition of man. He 
passed through this change amidst the scenes and influences of colonial life, 
and came to England to encounter some events of a remarkable kind. The 
book possesses more than the average excellences of the class to which it 
belongs, and may be read with pleasure and profit, especially by young per- 
sons. We do not sympathize with all its views and conclusions, but we 
envy not the mental construction of the individual who can read it 
without deep emotion. 


XIII. Peter Jones. An Autobiography. Stage the First. London: 
Chapman. 1848. 


Born and brought up in an obscure dwelling, in a narrow street of 8 
country town, surrounded by dirt, misery, and brawls, Peter Jones grew up, 
and the shrewd child became a clever man. As a dirty boy he was even 
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wont to ask, Who Mr. Government was? To whom the sea belonged? and 
How many men made an army? He learned to read, and studied science, 
poetry, and theology. His advancement is represented as very rapid and 
wonderful, and the story of his fictitious life is well told. With much to 
approve in the narrative, whose title is a misnomer, for it is certainly not 
an autobiography, we object to the design of the book, which to a 
certain extent goes to weaken men’s faith in the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity. Peter Jones is still ‘Onward Bound,’ and where he will land 
short of the dreary shores of infidelity, it is difficult to determine. He 
is anticipating a day when ‘each man will be his own prophet and 
priest, and when man shall learn the great truth, that the long vexed 
question of the origin of good and evil receives its solution in the fact, that 
humanity is at once imperfect and progressive.’ We regret that we cannot 
bestow unqualified praise on this work, or even recommend it to be placed 
in the hands of the young and inexperienced. 


XIV. Recollections of Northern India. By the Rev. Witttam Buyers. 
London: J. Snow. 1848. 


We are anxious that this volume should secure that amount of attention 
which its intrinsic importance demands, while we fear that so much has 
been lately written about India as somewhat to endanger its success, 
although it is one of the most valuable works we are acquainted with on the 
great subjects it embraces. Most happy shall we be if this notice should 
induce any of our readers to procure it, and carefully to peruse its in- 
structive pages. Mr. Buyers was for many years an agent of the London 
Missionary Society at Benares, the birthplace of Buddha, and the stronghold 
of Hinduism. This locality was more favourable than any other in India 
for ascertaining the real sentiments of the Hindoos, as he there had much 
intercourse with the learned Brahmins of that far-famed city. His respect- 
able scholarship and general attainments qualified him to make good use 
of his position, and the results of his inquiries and observations on the 
origin, customs, and moral sentiments of the Hindoos, are of more than 
ordinary value. The work before us describes results of missionary labour 
highly gratifying to philanthropic minds, and presents motives and en- 
couragements for renewed endeavours to evangelize India, the greater part 
of which has been mysteriously brought under British control. The en- 
thusiasm which marked such efforts half a century ago has greatly 
diminished in the present day, and we sometimes fear lest the solid 
principles which should animate missionary enterprise are on the decline 
in our churches. It would be a sad day for them if the spirit which 
animated the fathers and founders of modern missions should expire, and 
leave them in a collapsed and heartless state. The best security for spiritual 
Prosperity at home must be found in scriptural endeavours to propagate the 
Gospel abroad. The reflex influence of Christian missions has been most 
beneficial on religious societies in Britain; and for the maintenance 
of a healthful tone and spirit on this subject we look with confident hope to 
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the circulation of such books as Mr. Buyers’s, which is calm and earnest, 
philosophic and scriptural, breathing at once the spirit of the poet and the 
saint. 


XV. Spiritual Worth; its departure lamented. A Funeral Discours,, 
preached in Stockwell New Chapel. By Davip Tuomas. London: 
B. L. Green, Paternoster Row. 


This is a discourse above the ordinary run of such productions. With 
the exception of a term here and there which has no other recommendation 
than that of novelty, we accord to it unfeigned praise. It is vigorous in 
style, original in its cast, and pervaded by a spirit well suited to the 
occasion. 


XVI. Memoirs of Mr. Thomas Tatham, and of Wesleyan Methodism in 
Nottingham. By the Rev. Samvuet Dunn. London: Tegg. 1848. 


This is a chronological history of Methodism in the above-named town, 
from its introduction in 1741 to the end of 1847. It contains a hundred 
original letters, and a hundred and fifty characteristic notices of ministers 
and other distinguished persons. The book is very amusing and in- 
structive. 


XVII. An Introduction to the Study of Ancient and Modern Coins. By 
Joun Yoncr AkerMAN. London: John Russell Smith. 1848. Fep. 8vo. 


This elegant little epitome of ancient and modern numismatic history is 
worthy of its author’s reputation, and will be most welcome to those who 
feel the want of a brief and general, but accurate, introduction to a science 
which not only deserves great attention on account of its furnishing histo- 
rical evidence, often of the highest value, as being both original and con- 
temporary, but which is also far more interesting than those who have not 
meddled with it are generally inclined to suppose. 


XVIII. The Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament unfolded.. By 
SamMvEL Davipson, LL.D. London: Jackson and Walford. 1848. 


Congregational Independency, in contradistinction to Episcopacy and Pres- 
byterianism, the Church Polity of the New Testament. By Raren Wanrp- 
Law, D.D. Glasgow: J. Maclehose. 1848. 


We have reason to believe that these works have already extensively 
found their way into the hands of our readers, and this diminishes the 
regret we feel at being unable to review them at any length. The publica- 
tion coetaneously of two volumes on the same subject, from two authors of 
such celebrity as Drs. Wardlaw and Davidson, is a somewhat remarkable 
circumstance, and may be regarded as an indication of the fact that it is 
claiming more than ordinary attention. Dr. Davidson's book is the Con- 
gregational Lecture for the year 1847. It enters largely into all the ques 
tions involved in the nature of a church—the offices appointed in apostolic 
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churches—the mode of election, and ordination of office-bearers— and 
warmly defends the Congregational system. These subjects have received 
acandid and luminous consideration, and it will reflect lasting dishonour 
on the more intelligent members of Independent churches if they do not 
procure and study this manly and Christian exhibition of their principles. 
The work of Dr. Wardlaw has much in common with this ‘ Congregational 
Lecture,’ but it is perhaps more strictly controversial, and intended to show 
in some particulars the unsoundness of Scottish presbyterianism. Admira- 
bly adapted as it is for circulation in England, it is likely to attain its 
greatest popularity and usefulness north of the Tweed. Already it has 
called forth some clever strictures, anonymous and otherwise, in Scotch 
periodicals; and some of these have been answered by the venerable author 
in such a way as to exhibit his polemic skill, and hearty love of sacred 
truth. We commend his labours to the calm attention of Christians 
generally, persuaded as we are that the theme on which they are employed 
is entitled to a much greater share of attention than it is likely to obtain 
in this age of superficial thinking. 


XIX. Pamputers, Etc.—Divine Laws ordained for Blessing, (Mason,) is 
the title of a valuable discourse delivered before the Wesleyan Missionary 
Society, by the Rev. Dr. Unwick.—The Rev. J. B. Brown, A.B. is publish- 
ing a series of tracts entitled Studies of First Principles, (Ward and Co.,) 
which we commend with confidence to the attention of our readers.— 
Sanetified Intellect, (Ward and Co.,) is the appropriate title of a sermon by 


the Rev. W. Leask, suggested by the death of our gifted and lamented 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Hamilton.—A Sermon, by the Rev. W. Davis, of Hast- 
ings, (Snow,) on The Revolutions of Earthly Kingdoms, is marked by con- 
siderable wisdom of thought and beauty of phraseology.—We notice with 
some pleasure the EHthnological Journal, the fourth monthly number of 
which is now before us. The editor is attempting good service to the cause 
of truth, but he would render his periodical more worthy of approbation if 
he secured a greater variety of subjects and labourers.—The Filling up of the 
Christian Ministry, (Ward and Co.) is a charge addressed to the Rev. J. H. 
Davies, B.A., at his ordination, by his father. It is replete with wisdom, 
marked by affection and fidelity, and is one of the best productions of the 
sort we have seen since Abraham Booth’s Counsels met our eye. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Recommencement of the Judgments upon the Papacy. W. E. Painter, 
24mo. 

Davis, Rev. W.: The Difficulties of Education. A Lecture. Ward &(o, 
8vo. 

Evans, Rev. James H.: The Spirit of Holiness, and Sanctification 
through the Truth. Fourth edition. John Farquhar Shaw. 16mo. 

Moors, Rev. W. G., M.A.: A Brief Sketch of Human Nature in Inno. 
cency. W.E. Painter. 16mo. 

Moretti, Rev. Tuos.: For whom is Christian Baptism Designed? A 
New Dissertation on an Old Controversy. John Johnstone. 16mo. 

Pearck, A. E.: The Voice in Rama Hushed; or, Consolation for Be. 
reaved Parents. J. Snow. 

Spracue, W. B., D.D.: Lectures illustrating the Contrast between true 
Christianity and various other Systems. W. Collins. Foolscap 8vo. 

Tre Sevente Vist: being an Exposition of the Apocalypse, and in 
particular of the pouring out of the Seventh Vial, with special Reference 
to the present Revolutions in Europe. John Johnstone. 8vo. 

Tract Society's Monruty Series: Schools of Ancient Philosophy. The 
Atmosphere and Atmospherical Phenomena. The Origin and Progress of 
Language. 

Waiter, Rev. Epw.: Who will Live for Ever? <A Reply to the Rev. 
J. H. Hinton’s Criticism on Luke xx. 36. With an Appendix. Jackson & 
Walford. 8vo. 


Wrieut, P. J.: The Way of Salvation. Partridge & Oakey. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Dr. Davidson’s long-promised Introduction to the New Testament has 
made its appearance. The first volume, including the part of the subject 
relating to the Gospel of Matthew, has reached us, but too late for a notice 
in our present number. We hope soon to do full justice to this important 
work. 
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